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To the detailed description of the Geological features of each County | 
there are added lists of the local Scientific Societies, Museums, Maps 
and Memoirs of the Geological Survey, and the more important 
books and papers written by private workers. 








REVIEWS. 


‘We have tested it in many ways, and find that in aimost every case the latest information, 
even when published in journals of very restricted circulation, has been discovered and made use of. 
There are numerous excellent woodcuts. ... We can heartily recommend this book as a convenient 
. and reliable work of reference.” — Nature. 


“When it is added that each portion of the work is written with admirable clearness, and 
with remarkable care and accuracy, the whole may be fairly regarded as a desirable and useful text- 
book on the subject. The value of the volume is much enhanced by numerous illustrations.”— 
Leicester Chronicle and Mercury. 


Geology of the Counties of England and Wales, by W. J. Harrison, F.G.S. (London: Kelly & 
Co.).—“ We sincerely compliment Mr. Harrison on producing a good and much required work of 
geology, which will save a student, not only much personal research and time, but put him on the 
track of almost everything geological which England and Wales can offer to him. Not only have 
we here a clear outline of the geology of every English and Welsh county, illustrated by sections, 
characteristic fossils, &c., but a list of the papers and other works published thereon, as well as a 
reference to the museums where the chief collections of each county may be seen and studied. Mr. 
Harrison has boiled down something like four thousand papers, in order to acquire all this useful 
information, and he has arranged all he has to say clearly and well. This ought to be, and 
deserves to be, a very successful book.”—Science Gossip. 


“In whatever part of England the tourist may find himself, he has merely to take this volume 
out of his portmanteau, and he can turn at once to a concise description of the geological features of 
the county. Nor is this all. Prefixed to each county-sketch is alist of the more important works 
and geological papers which deal with local details, especial prominence being given to the 
publications of the Geological Survey... ... It is obvious that a work full of local details and laden 
with references is of little value unless scrupulously accurate. Can we, then, rely upon Mr. Harrison’s 
volume as a trustworthy guide? To this question we are able to return a very practical answer. 
It is now several months since the work was published, and during that time we have had frequent 
occasion to consult its pages, to check its references, and to put its information to the test. It 
is a pleasure to state that, so far as our investigation has gone, we can unhesitatingly pronounce 
the book to be in every way a trustworthy compilation.”—The Academy. 


“A new interest will thus be attached to the summer holiday or the rural excursion, and with a 
degree of mental effort too slight to be otherwise than agreeable, a progress of education may be 
continually going forward. Taking each county in turn the writer has carefully indicated the 
principal rock-masses or geological formations, tracing a strata. more or less minutely, with the 

osition and direction of the beds...... The tiro in geology who chooses any part of Wales for 
is summer outing will find in Mr. Harrison a guide who will bring him face-to-face with Nature 
in her most primitive and characteristic haunts.”—Saturday Review, 
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SILVERMEAD. 


CHAPTER LI. 


“ To-NIGHT I shall see him! To-night! No, surely it can hardly 
be. What? In one, two, three, in seven hours, he will walk 


into dinner.” 

This to herself, at sweet seventeen, spoke Camilla Harding, of a 
young fellow she had met but once before. To be sure, it had been 
at a county ball, and though they had only danced together twice 
there had been a good deal of sitting about, and ice hunting; in 
short, she and Horace Brudenell had been—well, mutually well 
impressed and had “ got on,” as his friend Jack Forbes expressed 

“like wild fire.” She is up in her room now, her thoughts on 
seat first love, as she already calls him to herself, her eyes on—her 
glass. 

It is so dreadfully tiresome to love a man you know nothing 
about, for you cannot tell what to be at to please him. In attire, 
does he like the simple or the elaborate? In complexion, does he 
affect paleness or a glowing flush ? In manner, is it the interest- 
ing or the jolly that he will deem the most winsome? Oh, it is 
dreadful not to know! 

Poor little Lilla, as she had christened herself at the age of 
three, was quite in a quondary. She was not in a humour to do 
anything but prepare for half-past seven, and her ignorance of 
young Brudenell’s tastes took all the direction, so to speak, out of 
her enthusiasm. 

‘“* He seemed to like me wonderfully,” she reflects, ‘ at the ball 
last week, and I was simple enough then.” 

Lilla had little confidence in her own judgment in dress. In 
fact she never really cared for herself, except in all black or all 


white. At the ball she had worn white tulle illusion, with daisy 
VOL. VIII. MM 
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chains and a double row of the same unconceited flower around 
her pretty head. 

Lilla is petite, and slightly, very slightly, mind, plump for her 
years. Men call her a little duck. Her flesh is more beautiful 
than her features, which are pretty enough all the same, though 
still inferior in shape to the marvellous material of which they are 
formed. The highest possible degree of health without the most 
distant approach to coarseness, that describes her best. A low 
dress with short sleeves is especially becoming to her, and she 
wants no velvet about her round throat to point out its creaminess. 
Her fluffy hair of light, light brown, always looks as if it were 
going to be blown away, and while you like it for dancing up, you 
long to smooth it down. Her blue-grey eyes and her full little 
mouth have a delightful expression of—what shall I say ?—of 
asking for protection, which to the male heart, at least, is very 
touching. 

“You have no real beauty, child,” old Lady Prendergast, her 

randmother, with whom she lives at Silvermead Park, had often 
said to her, “and so I shall bring you out young. A girl must 
make the most of her freshness when she has nothing else. I 
didn’t come out till I was twenty, and looked more, but—well I 
was different. There is nothing of the Juno about you,” and the 
proud old woman would give her fine old head a little shake and 
sit more bolt upright than ever. 

I was forgetting Lilla’s little nose. That would never do. It 
is small, of course, and slightly aspiring, but it is a very im- 
portant little nose, all the same. It speaks to one of ideas and 
an alluring wilfulness; does away with any impression of milk and 
water, or, if you are a stickler for words, I will say cream and 

water, which the rest of her sweet person may have suggested, and, 
with its n narrow, ever-moving nostrils, is just the comedian of her 
face, in which the mouth and eyes play the sentimental business. 

Altogether Camilla Harding is what I should call rather an 
ex casperating girl for women to contemplate ; and, as a matter of 
fact, such few of them as happen to be not quite ‘angelic delight 
in running her down to men. 

Mrs. Routley said the other night to Jack Forbes (the three 
Miss Routleys are not attractive and don’t seem to marry) : 

* But, seriously, you can see nothing much in that little dot ?” 

“ No, not now, he replied, “ but when I put up my glass—there, 
so—-I see a great deal.” 

Jack, though a good-hearted fellow in the main, is cruel to some 
people. 

* Well, to be sure—what will men admire next !” 

“You are right, after looking at Miss Harding, probably nothing 
for some time.” 

“ But—but,” went on the old woman waxing warm at Jack’s rude 
answer, “she has an insignificant figure.” 
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“Small, I own.” Jack is a bit of an artist, and etches delight- 
fully, while he has the sense not to paint; “but there is magni- 
ficent length from her hip to the ground.” 

“You mean she is dreadfully short waisted. Just look, her 
waist is right under her arms.” The three Routley girls have no 
legs. ‘Come, you must own her waist is very short.” 

“Yes, yes,” Jack drawled, “about as short as the Venus de 
Medicis.” 

Here Mrs. Routley turned her back upon Jack Forbes, and 
mentally set him down as a very ill-bred young man. 

When you look at Lilla, she sets you wondering. You would 
like to be inside her head for a span. Has she ever heard of 
murders, disease, and death? She is so brimming with life and 
hope that somehow she carries you into a new region, and you find 
yourself growing to believe that all dreadful things are mere 
appearances and deceptions —that she, she and her girlish views, 
in their unspeakable health and strength are the only realities. 
You conclude her to be sensitive, unselfish, tender hearted to man 
and beast; then how can she, in ‘this afflicting and afflicted world, 
be that sheer embodiment of’ Spring and Joy which beams before 
you. You mature ones, who have been grovelling along for years, 
cogitating, weighing, splitting hairs, what has it all come to? 

Look there! Would you not barter decades of an existence 
like yours to be Lilla Harding for one hour? See, she has only 
drunk some water, but buckets of champagne could never give 
you a taste of the intoxication she enjoys. Can she live in a 
house, buy boots and shoes, be scolded by her grandmother, and 
yet be there fluttering before you with bloom as untouched of 
soul and body as a butterfly’s at its emancipation ? 

You feel at such a question that 


‘‘ There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy,” 


and probably do not care to pursue the theme any farther. 

The luncheon bell summoned the young girl from her reveries, 
and dashing down a Gloire de Dijon rose she had been holding at 
one side of her head as an experiment, she tripped and bounded 
down the gloomy black oak staircase like a sunbeam in a cavern, 
and ecarolling away as she went. 

Prompt as she had been, Lady Prendergast was already seated 
in the great dining-room, which was almost as severe as herself 
and the staircase. 

“ Lilla, where have you been?” said the old lady. “I sought 
you in the library, where you ought to have been at your history ; 
I heard you not in the music-room, when your hour for practice 
struck ; and now I am kept waiting for luncheon. Where have 
you been ?” 

‘‘ Gran’ma, I have been arranging some things in my room.” 
MM 2 
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I am not going to describe Lady Prendergast’s appearance, 
because I am so tired in novels of grand old ladies in dark silk 
with snowy hair and ancient lace, “‘ like an old picture.” They are 
of two kinds: the brightly amiable, and the redoubtable. Well, 
let us say that Lady Prendergast was one of the latter, and have 
done with it. 

“ Camilla, when I gave you the option of coming out at seven- 
teen, I made a compact with you, that your education was to 
continue as if you had not left the schoolroom.” 

“1 know, gran’ ma, but—— ” 

‘‘T will not be interrupted thus,” helping herself to stewed 
rabbit, which a powdered footman handed—for there is much state 
at Silvermead. The butler and another splendid menial are in 
the room. 

Lady Prendergast is not an ill-bred woman, but she chooses at 
times purposely to do ill-bred things. She knows it is bad taste 
to lecture this great come-out girl before the servants, but her 
motive is to put her back in her place, and teach her not to give 
herself airs. She pursues : 

** A compact is, between honourable people, as binding on one 
side as the other. I brought you out, as I promised, thus perform- 
ing my part of the bargain. Of course you do not intend to fulfil 
yours; only, mark this, and do not hope you have made a fool of 
me. I never for a moment supposed that you would fulfil it.” 
Then, breaking into French for the final dig, she adds : 

“Tu es par trop ta fille de ton pére, pour cela.” 

Think not because Lilla continued to eat her roast chicken 
without the slightest sign of emotion that she is lacking in pride, 
sensibility, or love for her absent father. It is only that she has 
grown accustomed to these taunts. Then, she knows that, as_to 
this particular morning, her septuagenarian relative is right. 
Lilla has been idle. I fancy too that the presence of the servants 
has something to do with her success in controlling her usually too 
high temper. Perhaps Lady Prendergast did not quite relish this 
utterly undemonstrative way of meeting her reproof. Po any rate, 
as soon as the exigencies of the table permitted it, she said, 
* Bates, you needn't wait,” and, lo, like unto shadows, the three 
powerful and beer-primed men departed. 

The joyousness of Lilla’s nature at this period of her existence 
must have been a perfectly inexhaustible fund. To say that she 
was sanguine conveys a very faint idea of her almost absurd hope- 
fulness on all subjects. As her beauty irritated other women, so 
this imperturbable talent for happiness often provoked her grand- 
mother’s somewhat soured nature ; and had, farther, the effect of 
divesting in her own eyes the harshest acts or words, with which 
she chose to visit Lilla, of any taint of cruelty. How can you be 
cruel if you do not inflict pain? And, really, unless this merry girl 
knocked her foot against some erass-hidden stone in one of her 
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mad courses with Rolfe, the deerhound—when she would ery lik 
a baby for ten seconds, and then laugh at herself for having cried 
she never showed that she suffered. 

Here were these two close relations living together for years, an 
the strange thing was that the old lady, who was always sayin; 
unkind words, hid beneath all her harshness a passionate lov 
for the girl; while Lilla, who never, or scarcely ever, forgot to b 
polite and respectful, had no spark of gratitude or affection for 
Lady Prendergast. I may say at once that this was the old lady’ 
grand cross in jife, for she was under no illusion on the subject 
She hoped, of course, for love of any kind must hope or die; but 
she knew that all the conscientious severity, and all the indu 
gence, for she had tried both, which she so lavishly bestowed 
her dead daughter’s child, had hitherto been as seed flung upon a 
rock. 

This thought was present in all its bitterness as the two sa\ 
sucking their hot-house grapes this April afternoon. 

“Of course,” said the grandmother, “I know I might as we 
talk to a wall as to you.” 

“Oh, gran’ma, don’t say that; you know I do study, and 
the piano some mornings.” 

“Yes, as your father was a good husband to my daughter 
sometimes.” 

“Well, he can never have been very bad, for you say she wo) 
shipped him to the end.” 

“ But, you poor, silly thing, that was out of the wealth of lh: 
goodness, not from his deserts. She loved him once and for ever, 
as a mother loves her prodigal; poor sainted Agatha!” and the 
old lady wiped away a genuine tear. “Oh, that you would 
imitate her ! ” 

*¢ You know, gran’ma, I was only two when she died.” 

“Yes, and her death was a curse of Heaven upon your fatl 
for his incorrigible gambling, and—and worse.” 

This was a little beyond even Lilla’s endurance, and she cried 

“It is no use your abusing papa, because it only makes me lo 
him, if possible, more and more every time you blame him,” and 
she looked the old lady full in the face, and the latter could no! 
bear the glance. 

“Hear, hear him speak for himself,” and Lady Prenderga 
pulled a foreign letter from her pocket, and, adjusting her spe 

tacles, prepared to read. Lilla’s face changed i in an instant. 

“A letter from papa! And you never told me!” 

“It is always time enough to hear what he has to say.” 

Lilla had half risen, but resumed her seat upon the other 
severe, “ Sit down. ” 

1% Always time enough to hear what he has to say,” and thei 
was smouldering rage as well as open contempt in the ring 
the aged voice. Then she read: 
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“You will be glad, or, by-the-bye, I suppose I should say 
sorry, to hear that I have, at last, had a turn of luck. At. the 
Vienna races I cleared six hundred pounds, so I write to say I will 
not trouble you for my monthly dividend this time. Also, that I 
feel confident that this little win is the turn in the tide of my fate. 
It is what I have long wanted in order to try a system at Monaco, 
which has never yet fadled, but which so few besides myself have 
the self command seriously to test.” 

“ His self command!” scoffed her ladyship. 

“Go on, go on!” 

“You know I am not fond of in-door work. I shall, therefore, 
limit my plundering of Blanc and Co. to ten thousand pounds, 
and then set up a racing establishment once more at dear old 
Newmarket, where my unrivalled knowledge of the craft must, 
if I have only the barest modicum of luck, rapidly make me one 
of the richest men in England. To your severe mind, no doubt, 
these views are, to say the least, chimerical. You are like the 
rest of the world, and only judge by results. You have never 
done any justice to my abilities. But time will show. To me my 
future is clear and bright, and, this being so, my first thought is 
my darling Lilla.” 

“My own papa!” said the girl, almost to herself. 

“You have taken advantage of my misfortunes to part us, 
but I warn you to prepare for a change, as I shall no longer be in 
need of your charity. I have a right to do as I like with my own 
child. I will that she remain under your roof for extra safety 
until my certain hopes are partly realised, but I command that 
she at once be permitted to write to me. Your forbidding our 
correspondence was always an unnatural abuse of the power which 
my cruel stars placed in your hands, and was only endured by me 
from sheer necessity. Your brief notes stating that Lilla is well, 
are poor comfort to a father’s heart.” 

“Oh, my poor, dear, darling, handsome papa!” exclaimed his 
daughter. ‘ Gran’ma, you will let me write.” 

*‘ Never,” said the old lady. “Think for one moment, if you 
can think ; if you love him, reclaim him. You are his only stay, 
his only safeguard. He loves you and yearns every day, more and 
more, for your letters, for your company, but he loves his passion 
more.” 

“It is false !” 

“Js it though? He proves it. He can have you to-morrow, 
live with you in decent comfort. I have offered seven hundred a 
year for his solemn word; for, wretched as my opinion of him is 
in other things, I think he would keep his word.” 

“Think! My papa is the soul of honour!” 

** Oh, vastly honourable, in good sooth! He has the honour of a 
gamester; enough to keep his word, not enough to care about 
bringing my child to the grave, and utterly disgracing his own.” 
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When one of two disputants quits the conversational tone, it is 
rare indeed but that the other follows suit. It was now Lilla’s 
turn to flare up. With flashing eyes, she rose and said : 

‘‘ Grandma, I will write!” 

“* Will, indeed !” 

“ Yes, will; so, quick, the address.” 

‘TJ am not wicked enough to give it to you.” 

“Then,” and the girl snatched the letter, but the next moment 
burst into tears of rage. 

The address had been neatly cut out from the head of the paper. 


CHAPTER II. 


LADY PRENDERGAST’S dinner party took place that evening as 
blithely as though no painful family scene had preceded it. 

Female tears are among the most attractive things imaginable, 
but their traces are certainly not becoming; and Lilla was espe- 
cially glad on this occasion that they left no more lasting sign 
upon her dainty cheeks than a shower of rain does on a gravel 
walk. When she met her “ancestor,” as she now jokingly to her- 
self, and formerly to her father, termed her aged relation, at five 
o’clock tea, the two oe % the usual civil common places as if 
nothing had happened. Lady Prendergast felt that she had check- 
mated her headstrong girl, and the latter wished to show that she 
was not permanently upset by it. The only effect of the luncheon 
scene was that Lilla would not condescend to ask several leading 
questions about Mr. Brudenell, which, ever since the eventful ball 
at which she lost her heart, as she put it to herself, she had been 
from day to day deferring to ask, she hardly knew why. 

At present she knows not at all how the old lady would look on 
the match, if to matching her flirtation with the young man should 
ever come. She is only aware that Horace is heir presumptive to 
his uncle, Sir Howard Brudenell, a magistrate of the Midland 
county, where these events are passing; which uncle, although 
seeming to adopt him as his son, is yet himself a youngish man, 
a widower without family, and who has never said but what he 
might marry again. That Horace, now two and twenty, has been 
for many years an orphan, Camilla knows; but she is in total 
ignorance of what his means may be, independently of his rich 
uncle. 

The first of the dinner party to arrive was Miss Laffinch, a 
spiteful, even poisonous old maid, who lived in the village, and 
who held her own with all the people of note round about, by 
what can only be described as the secret terror she inspired. 

She had the most wonderful way of making you understand 
her without ever saying in set terms what she meant. She contrived 
to convey the impression on first meeting you that. she was wholly 
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unprincipled, and would surely, sooner or later, stab you in the dark, 
unless you made it worth her while to pat you on the back. All 
that can be said in palliation of this policy is that she had no 
other means of being what she lived to be—a power. She was 
very clever, but told herself that “good cleverness” was compara- 
tively a sorry weapon for a lone, needy, and ill-favoured woman to 
wield. 

To-day, for instance, the party was much too good for her. 
There were the Marquis of Caulfield and his handsome daughter, 
Lady Susan Graye; the County Member and the Hon. Mrs. de 
Basle, Lord and Lady Fouroaks, who keep the merriest and most 
open house for twenty miles round, and yet Miss Laffinch was 
asked literally on account of the lies she would tell if left out. 
Lady Prendergast is quite aware that this poisonous person knows 
all about Cave Harding, Lilla’s gambling and much too gay 
father; and, until the girl is settled in life, she does not venture 
to brave her vindictive tongue. Besides, you meet her everywhere, 
often staying on visits in country houses, and, until the whole 
county shall combine to drop and cut her with one accord, they 
all elect to do like one another, and hating, still invite her. 

Horace Brudenell comes in one of the last, with his chum, 
Jack Forbes. The object of Lilla’s infatuation is a pleasant 
enough object for the general eye to contemplate. Not much 
above the middle height, he looks taller than he is, from his 
erect carriage and well-proportioned figure. His dark, classic head 
reminds one not a little of Byron’s, with its short, close, natural 
curls in thick profusion around it. His manner and address are 
good, and very quiet. The complexion and general expression of 
the face speak of outdoor pursuits rather than literary ones, and 
prepare you to find in Brudenell less of acquired knowledge, less 
of the ideas of others, than natural gifts, and a pleasant fancy of 
his own. His boyish dream was for the army, but Sir Howard 
would not hear of it, and he is now studying under his uncle’s 
land agent. The fields are his books, and he is generally in the 
saddle by seven o’clock in the morning, free to sleep of an after- 
noon, if he likes, for Horace is not in favour of early closing of his 
eyes, and when there is a ball or other night revel toward, he 
often sallies forth to his work with no more restful invigorators 
than a bath and a biscuit. 

After shaking hands with his hostess, he does so with Camilla, 
who is surprised to note more of marked grave deference than of 
any more cordial quality in his greeting. Lovers never see clearly, 
and, therefore, the young girl can hardly be expected to guess that 
the true reading of Brudenell’s manner is that he would not have 
her think that any prévenance with which she may have honoured 
him the other night has left aught in his mind to justify a more 
familiar footing. Yet without rightly analysing the motive, she 
is still pleased. with the courtly way in which he accosts her. 
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The women who have not a passion for respect are very few and 
far between, and if there were none at all devoid of it the world 
would be all the better off. How often has a man lost in the one 
instant of greeting all the ground he so laboriously won at the last 
interview, by coming up to a woman with a familiar smile that 

says, “ Well, we did get on the other night, didn’t we?” On the 

contrary, what draws a woman on to intimacy is that you should 
never appear aware of your progress. Thus a witty Frenchman has 
said— 

‘A woman is like your shadow; follow her, and she flies ; 
but run away, and she pursues you.” 

It was then with the merest commonplace that Horace opened 
conversation with the young lady of the house. 

“I hope you were not very tired the other night, Miss Harding, 
it is a long drive,” and he added to himself: 

“ Well, you are a beauty, even prettier than I thought you 
were.” 

While she: “Tired! That is a thing I scarcely ever am, and 
never when I am happy.” 

And to herself: “Oh! his eyes and his voice are too charming, 
and will distract me so I shall hardly hear what he says, suft- 
ciently to answer him.” 

And she kept her own eyes down, not from affected modesty, 
but for fear they should speak too plainly, and too soon. 

** Shall you be at the Hasham dance on Monday ?” 

“IT do not see how it can be managed.” 

* Oh, but it must be.” 

“Must it! Why?” 

*“‘ Because —— because, in the first place, you are fond of 
dancing, and then it will be a great pleasure to me to meet 
you there.” 

“Will it ?” 

“| am sure you know it will.” 

“Tam very glad.” 

“Are you? That I want to meet you there? Oh, why?” 

“It is always pleasant to be appreciated.” 

How long they would have gone on revelling in such nothings, 
like very lovers as they already were, I cannot say; for the 
announcement of dinner now came to interrupt their prattle. 
Brudenell was told to take in Lady Susan Graye, whereon Lilla 
suddenly found herself speculating upon that tall young beauty’s 
attractiveness in a way she had never done before. 

“Well,” she thinks, “the same man could hardly admire us 
both, so if he cares for me at all, she will not distract him from 
me.” 

The next best thing to sitting beside the person you care for at 
table is to be opposite, and to-day Lilla’s innocent little manceuvres 
with Mr. de Basle to effect this end proved quite successful. 
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The county member is a cheery old fellow of sixty, and while he 
delights in a pretty girl, is a model to too many men of his years 
in his way of showing it. It is thoroughly paternal— 


“Old as I am, for ladies’ love unfit, 
The power of beauty I acknowledge yet.” 


That is all very well, but the whole question lies in the way of 
acknowledging it. Mr. de Basle’s manly, honest way, which has 
no ogling and sighing about it, 1s, unhappily, the rare exception ; 
the rule being that old fellows ‘either don’t bother their heads at 
all about the young beauties they meet in society, or they aunoy 
and disgust them by perpetually implying their sentiments by 
their words and their looks. 

Mr. de Basle and Lilla had met several times before, so they 
now embarked merrily in discussion on various topics of the hour, 
chiefly local. But the old gentleman was not one of the most 
popular banterers in the House of Commons for nothing, nor 
could he sit so near the electric telegraph of our young couples’ 
eyes across the table without finding out the best way of interest- 
ing his fair neighbour. 

‘‘ Handsome boy that,” he said, “isn’t he ? ” 

“What, Mr. Brudenell ? Yes, he is good-looking, certainly.” 

*¢ And not a bit spoiled—yet.” 

“ Yet |” 

“ It will be a wonder if he isn’t as conceited as the rest of them 
very soon. All the women at our side of the country rave about 
him.” 

“Do they indeed ? ” , 

“Every one of them. As I say, the young fellow is well 
enough, but to hear them talk, and see them go on —-—” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, it doesn’t say much for our other young men—poor 
things.” 

This was becoming something more than highly interesting, it 
was alarming. Lilla said to herself, “after all, I might have 
known it! IfI can see that there is no one like him, why should 
not others? He is nice to me, no doubt, but, oh, is he not so to 
many more? With all women at his feet—and it is no woman, 
but this hard man of the world that says it—will he not buy 
wealth and freedom by marrying some great heiress? Lady 
Susan, perhaps? Yes, she is an only child. See how she smiles 
on him! Oh, how I wish Jack Forbes, as they call him, had 
taken her in; he is so delightfully ugly.” 

** You don’t see much of the hunting, I think,” said the M.P. 
“*T never meet you in the field.” 

“We drive to the meet when it is near, but there is a great 
fault in my education. Yousmile! you think there are many——” 

* Nothing of the sort.” 
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“Oh, yes, and there are; but I mean I was never taught to 
ride.” 

And Lilla’s thoughts cast back to her nomadic existence with 
her father, when no time was ever found for anything but the 
winning of money or losing it. Yes, thorough Bohemians they 
had been; and it took all Camilla’s gentle blood to have retained 
her high breeding i in spite of the strange experiences of her young 
life. By fits and starts she had lived with Lady Prendergast, both 
in London and at Silvermead, for uncertain periods ever since her 
childhood; but the course of her educatiom had been too often 
_ checked for it to bear much of the desired fruit, and had she not 
been both singularly apt, and, as girls go, decidedly fond of her 
lessons, the result must have proved disastrous. | 

“Ah! I admit now,” said the old gentleman, “that in the 
hunting field young Brudenell deserves all the credit he wins ; and 
I think his fondness for the sport will save him, in spite of his 
curls and his eyelashes. I don’t ride hard myself, and am a six- 
teen stone man, but I know every gate and gap in the country, 
and can tell pretty well what men and hounds are about on four 
days out of five.” 

Of course, Lilla was very glad to hear that Horace was a good 
man and true to hounds. What girl would not be pleased with 
such intelligence ? 

Having struck so harmonious a chord, Lilla and her mature 
cavalier chatted along so briskly through dinner, that it was quite 
an effort to her politeness to address herself now and then—and as 
the young lady of the house she was bound to do so—to a lady- 
like young man on her right, a fair, in fact, colourless, beardless, 
and pretty near everything-less youth, who said he was reading 
for the Church. 

‘¢ Poor Church,” was on her lips in an instant, and she hardly 
avoided breathing the word. 

At the lower end of the table the dreadful Laffinch is telling 
Mrs. de Basle all that has occurred, and much that has not, 
during the latter’s temporary absence in London. She is doing 
this across a stout gentleman who attends to nothing but his 
dinner, and who rather likes to be talked through as saving him 
trouble and helping digestion. 

To Miss Laffinch, moreover, it has the advantage of keeping up 
her reputation for reckless assertion with all the by-sitters. “I 
tell you when she married him,” insists Miss Laffinch, “he had 
nothing left, and had long been living on handfuls of silver he got 
out of his mother. My cousin’s footman told my maid he often 





caught him eating at luncheon bars and public-houses—case of 


two hot sausages, threepence—and now he’s got so fine he can 
scarcely see the ground,” and evidently not Miss Laffinch. 


And a little later you caught such detached pieces of rash- 
ness, as : 
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“They've all got it—all, to the youngest child—quite in- 
curable!” or, “ The mother was a servant maid; know it for a 
fact, a dirty under housemaid ;” or, “ Eldest boy an idiot, oh, yes, 
I’ve seen him—eleven years old, and dribbles like an infant, made 
me quite sick ;” or, “They declare she buried her first husband 
before he was cold.” 

You may wonder how the woman can have been tolerated 
in this polite circle on any terms or conditions; but the fact 
was, it had become a mere case of nobody daring to “* bell the 
cat.” 

I forgot to explain too, that Miss Laffinch was a great player at 
cards, and as such, made herself a kind of necessity to many of 
those great people who had a difficulty in getting a fourth for 
whist, or finding an opponent at piquet, ecarte, or backgammon. 
Some said, indeed, that when not living on others, she well-nigh 
kept herself by her profits in such kind. Too clever to cheat, in 
the common acceptation of the word, her mode of proceeding 
was unfair in the extreme; and although her utter want of prin- 
ciple on this head made her a standing joke wherever her arts 
were known, most of her victims were too rich and too indolent to 
be anything but contemptuously amused by what they called her 
“little ways.” She would, for instance, always try to begin 
without a word being said as to stakes. If cards went against 
her, she thought they were playing for nothing; if in her 
favour : 

“Oh the usual thing; half-crowns of course.” If this failed, 
she would exact every penalty of the game with the utmost rigour 
where the offence was against her, declaring that strict law was 
the soul of play; while, if she broke any of the rules, it. was a case 
of “a mere little friendly game, and nothing mattered.” On the 
rare occasions when, spite of all, she lost, her purse was either 
forgotten or empty, and she would say to her host in the most 
winning way : 

“[ fear [ must make you my banker for a few hours,” so 
getting him to settle for her those few hours ran into weeks and 
years, but they never brought back the borrowed losings. 

The head of Lady Prendergast’s table monopolises most of the 
dignity and dullness present. Her ladyship and the marquis 
have been friends and neighbours for forty years, so they find 
plenty to talk about; only, as most of the people they mutually 
knew in their best days have departed this life, the conver- 
sation has a constant tendency to the mournful and indeed the 
prosy. 

“Is Camilla to stay with you for any length of time?” asks 
Lord Caulfield. 

“I hope always,’ 


| 


is the answer, uttered with the fervour of a 


prayer; “always, till she marries, as I suppose she will some 
day.” 
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“ Is there anything on the tapis ?” 

“Oh, dear no, she is only just seventeen, and went to her first 
ball the other night.” 

“Where she was out and out the belle of the room.” 

“You think her so pretty? She is the image of my poor child.” 

“1 doindeed. There are, of course, more beautiful faces, but 
her animation and freshness carry all before them. And how 
about presenting her? How about the London season ? ” 

“T have thought of it all,” said the old lady, with a sudden 
uneasy look in her eyes, “‘and do not see how it can be managed. 
I am really too old. I am perhaps strong enough, but I have not 
spirits for the gay world now, and—well—there are reasons. I 
do not. think it can be expected of me now.” 

Then, smiling, she added: 

“No, Lilla must take her chance in the county. There is 
enough going on, I am sure, from September till May.” 

“You know,” ‘pursued the Marquis, kindly, “both Lady Caul- 
field and my daughter already like Camilla exceedingly, and if 
you would entrust her to us for a few weeks—we go up on the 
30th— 

Phe su same frightened look again shot up into Lady Prendergast's 
eyes as she said: 

“Quite impossible—quite out of the question—but, oh! how 
can I thank you enough, my dear, dear friend. Such offers are 
rare indeed,” and so real was her emotion that she had to stop 
for a moment. 

“It was my wife’s idea, I assure you,” pursued the old gentleman. 

“Indeed? Well. I shall never forget it. Pray express to 
Lady Caulfield—but, no, I must speak to her myself.” 

“T am sure it would have been a great pleasure to us; and 
Susan having no sister——” 

“You are much too good; you would make out you were doing 
no favour; but I should have esteemed it a very, very great one. 
There are reasons which I cannot—which,‘at least, I would so 
much rather not explain.” 

“Oh, not another word, dear Lady Prendergast, I entreat.” 

“But you deserve my fullest confidence, and were it not that 
certain details would, I know, give you as much pain to hear as 
they would me to set forth, I am sure I would tell you the whole 
sad story.” 

“Only if my advice or assistance can serve you; until then, 
I will not agree to be your confessor,” Lord Caulfield concluded, 
smiling a sort of full stop to the subject. 

The fact is, that such an offer would have been all that Lady 
Prendergast’s most sanguine hopes could desire, were it not for 


her terror of her son-in-law. That Cave Harding—this worst of 


fathers, as she considered him—would some day rob her old age 
of Camilla as no husband would do, was the constant dread of her 
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life; that, but for money considerations, he would now take her 
away, and separate them for ever, she well knew, and also that 
Cave, with all the undying sanguineness of a gamester, would, 
at the first few turns of the wheel of fortune in his favour, no 
longer be governed even by these. I have said that the grand- 
mother deeply loved the girl, and she did so in a way that went 
far beyond the mere selfish joy of seeing and touching and listen- 
ing to her. She was no fool, was not this old lady, and indulged 
in no false dreams of living for ever. A few, a very few more 
years of Lilla’s company, that was the most she could expect, as 
far as her own interests were concerned. Nor was it the fear of 
losing these that mainly roused her alarm. No, she was haunted 
by the thought that Cave Harding would not only take away 
Lilla from her and the high circles to which by birth they all 
belonged, but that he would blast her whole future by associating 
her with his own discreditable life, and, in a word, disgrace her 
for ever through his debts, his expedients, and, worst of all, his 
companions, always, as he would no doubt declare wpon his 
honour, with the very best intentions, which would of course not 
improve matters by so much as one single iota. It was these 
themes, which ever and anon brooded upon until they became 
more real than the actual circumstances of her life, that day by 
day stole away the old lady’s stock of vitality, and which, coming 
to her like phantoms in the night, robbed her of sleep and sent 
her down 0’ mornings looking as though the hours which should 
belong to peaceful rest had been spent at some of her detested 
son-in-law’s orgies of dice, cards, and wasting excitement. 


CHAPTER III. 


IT was such a precocious evening for April, that when the gentle- 
men joined the ladies after dinner they found them sitting with 
the glass doors of the’ drawing-room wide open, and one or two of 
the younger ones had even thrown something over their heads and 
shoulders, and ventured forth upon the moonlit lawn. The con- 
servatory at Silvermead was a regular lounge, and much of its 
spaciousness was devoted to a wide walk, where, contrary to the 
fashion of most flower-houses, you could saunter three abreast. 
Seats were conveniently scattered about, there was an iron table 
or two, and, in short, you saw at a glance that it was not quite a 
place where the pancratia and orchids were to have it all their own 
way. To this spot did Camilia and Brudenell presently repair, 
having contrived the move with so much tact that they got there 
without ever seeming to go; besides, they found three of the 
party already ensconced at one end, to break any awfulness 
they might have felt in the measure; these were Jack Forbes 
and another young man, revelling in the fumes of Turkish 
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cigarettes, and a young lady who declared that she loved the blue 
vapour, but who, in truth, only meant that she would rather 
endure it than forego the society of the smokers. 

“ Have a cigarette, Horace ?” said Jack, as they passed. 

“Do you mind?” this, most respectfully, to Lilla, who, as she 
answered, “ Not in the least,” smiled unconsciously as she thought, 
‘‘Why, it is my native atmosphere.” 

She really liked it, but was especially pleased that her cavalier 
should smoke now, because she was a little nervous lest any stiff- 
ness should mar their coming téte-d-téte. Nor was this a mere 
fancy of hers; a young couple can, undoubtedly, get on more 
smoothly when the lover has something besides soft words between 
his lips; it is something to do when there is not exactly anything 
else to do, and, moreover, serves as a delightful obstacle to the lady 
saying, ‘Shall we go back to the others?” until the little glow- 
worm be quite consumed. 

This time the artful Horace had taken two favoritas from Jack’s 
proferred case. Lilla was in considerable, albeit delightful, trepi- 
dation, all impatience and curiosity. How she wished she knew 
just a little more of the customs of the world as regards young 
men who have recently fallen in love. How soon and how smach 
may they show it? What is the very shortest number of meetings 
after which it is respectful for a wooer to declare himself? You 
see, she had a great idea of respect, had our Lilla. And then, was 
Horace one of those whom the least coldness would discourage and 
dismiss for ever, or rather, a lover—she thinks, she is almost sure, 
he does love her—who would hold cheaply one too lightly won, 
preferring great modesty and coyness, doubt, suspense, and a w hole 
novel in three volumes of delicious t tantilisation, before’ his prayers 
are granted, his goddess clasped to his heart. 

As for Camilla herself, she has quite #hade up her mind. She 
is quite sure Horace is perfection. If he chooses to ask her for her 
heart and hand to-night, she will give them to him. Not that she 
in the least expects he will do so. She has thought him well over 
since they met at the ball a week ago, and has decided, with all a 
woman’s logic, that a man with those eyes must be the soul of 
honour, a model lover and husband, and all the rest of it. She 
asks herself how on earth other poor girls can put up with such 
gods of clay as are most other men, and inwardly declares that if 
Horace Brudenell does not woo and win her, or, winning, should 
prove false—well, she will be a nun or an old maid, or an old 
man’s darling, or anything else that is dreadful and uncomfortable, 
but that love—sweet, holy, enchanting love—shall be a closed 
book for her evermore. 

“Tam thinking about Monday, Miss Harding,” says Horace, 
taking his first puff as they stroll off from the others ; ‘* ever since 


last week I have been wondering when I shall have another dance 
with you.” 
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“Not really ?” 

“Oh, yes. I don’t think I ever enjoyed a dance so much before.” 

“No!” 

“ T mean, nothing like so much. Can it not be managed that 
you goto the Hasham ball? Do try. Come and make it like the last.” 

“Oh,” she says, “ I am quite as anxious for itas youare.” Then 
she thinks that sounds forward and means “ quite as anxious to meet 
you as you are to meet me,” so she adds, “ I am already so fond 
of dancing, after one ball, I would do anything to go to a second.” 

Then she reflects that it is rude to him to put it all on the 
dancing, and rather regrets the addition. 

“Do you think,” he says, “is there no plan—no hope ?” 

“Well, I think there is—just a gleam. Since you asked me about 
it before dinner something has happened. Lady Fouroaks, who, 
you must know, is a great favourite of grandma’s, came, of her own 
accord, and said she had been thinking how it could be arranged.” 

“Well done! Iwas always fond of Lady Fouroaks,” quoth 
Horace, emphatically. 

“Yes, but it all depends on grandma, and I fear she will never 
consent. You see I am very young,” this deprecatingly, as though 
it were a serious drawback to all agreeable things. 

“That can’t be denied,” put in Horace, amusedly. 

‘And grandma doesn’t like my staying at Fouroaks, or any- 
where, merely chaperoned by the lady of the house. She says it 
is done, but she does not like it for me, and—and I am nearly sure 
she won’t consent,” and the poor child looked so really sorry that 
Horace began to grieve for her disappointment as well as his own. 
They walked on a few steps in silence, then stopped at a spot where 
the moon shone in with daylight brightness, and the young man 
indulged in a quiet gaze at the girl’s soft beauty. 

Presently he said : 

* Forgive the suggestion, I am only anxious this thing should 
be accomplished in some way. You told me the other night you 
lost your mother when quite a little thing, but why do you not 
write and make your father come and escort you to the ball ?” 

Needless to say that Horace had never heard one syllable of any 
kind regarding him. It was one of those stray shots which some- 
times tell with such killing effect. The girl’s face instantly grew 
purple. She evidently knew that it did so, and this added tenfold 
to her confusion. Unhappily, too, as they were standing, Brudenell 
could not pretend that he had not seen this deep, troubled blush 
of hers, so that for him as well as for her, the situation was nothin 
short of very painful. It was all very well for Camilla to tell Lady 
Prendergast that “her darling papa” was the soul of honour and 
that she worshipped him with her-whole soul; she must have 
known very well that her father’s ways were not such as the great 
world look upon with favour—and that is putting it in the mildest 
form—or whence her present embarrassment ? It was very difficult 
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for Horace to know what to do. He was one of those who believe 
in the maxim, “Least said, soonest mended.” Yet he could not 
stand there, a witness of the pain his suggestion had caused, and, 
the poor girl being speechless, remain silent too. There being 
nothing straightforward to do that was of any use, he took refuge 
in a little harmless deceit, saying : 

“Oh, pray forgive me, Miss Harding. I quite see how it is; you 
think me impertinent for dictating in your affairs, and you are 
deeply annoyed with me for the liberty 1 have so thoughtlessly 
taken.” 

Camilla saw through the ruse, and was grateful to him. 

* Oh, no,” she faltered, “ you are wrong——” 

“ ] would rather offend the whole world than you—if you only 
knew.” 

But I am not offended. I think your suggestion very kind, 
but—well my dear father is very far off—abroad; I love him 
so dearly, and the sudden thought that circumstances part us for 
the present—— 

““T see, I see—quite so,” said Horace, vaguely. 

They had resumed their walk. Lilla bent her head, for she 
discovered, after the words were uttered, that she had given a 
false explanation of her confusion. There is nothing more difficult 
than to be always truthful, even when we make it the chief object 
of our lives, which few of us do. She would gladly have confided 
utterly in Horace, told him : 


* The bitter-sweet befallings of her youth ;” 


but, besides many other obvious reasons, the newness of their 
acquaintance made such a course impossible. 

“*T wonder what the deuce it all means,” said Brudenell to 
himself ; “‘ wonder if my uncle can enlighten me! Screw loose 
with her father, I fancy ! ” 

And now Lilla looked up at him with something of her usual 
brightness in her eyes, and said : 

“Perhaps I shall tell you a great deal about papa, when— 
when I know you better.” 

“ Then I will make haste and know you better as fast as ever 
I can.” 

* You would not be too much bored with my story ? ” 

‘You try me.” 

* But how do you know? ” 

“The great point of a story, I always think, is to like the 
heroine.” 

“ You see,” she went on, without noticing this little compliment, 
“ gran’ma and my father don’t—well, they are not such friends 
as I wish they were. I tnink—-I suppose that must be rather 
well known, and so there is no harm in my telling you that much, 
although I have only known you a week.” 
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“A week and two days,” corrected Horace. 

“So it is. Do you know, I don’t think the days people don’t 
meet count, do they ? ” 

“ T do not quite understand.” 

“Tn the growth of friendship.” 

“T never thought of it before; but, yes, time gives a sort of 
venerableness of respectability, and justifies things that nothing 
else can do!” 

*¢ T suppose it does —— 

“Yes, one might decently ask a favour of a man one had 
associated with for, say forty hours, if that amount of actual inter- 
course was cut up and spread over a space of six months.” 

*“‘ While, if it was all in a lump,” she said, laughing, “ you would 
rather astonish him.” 

“Well, probably ; and then ”—this Horace spoke in a softened 
voice—<* there is another reason. Do you not think that when 
two people, especially a man and a woman—-well—like each 
other ”— 

66 bg es’ 

“ That their friendship or affection grows and strengthens 
between each time they meet, by both having thought of one 
another—I mean long and fervently—in the interval.” 

“J am quite sure it does,” murmured Lilla, carried away. “Oh 
how much easier it is, as well as more pleasant, to think out any- 
thing two together than by oneself! ” 

‘Yes, [am sure it is ; but for that there must be sympathy.” 

“ Of course. Why, with an unsympathetic companion all my 
little stock of ideas would evaporate directly.” 

“ T hope you will let me think out lots of subjects with you, 
Miss Harding. I assure you, with the slightest encouragement, I 
shall become quite a philosopher.” 

“Oh, not yet,” she laughed; “I thought philosophers were 
always old men.” 

“ No, for sometimes they are young women.” 

*‘ And will you teach me to be one? ” 

He laughed. 

“Yes, if I may be the two other things which old Pope joins 
with it.” 

‘*¢ And they are ”"— 

** Guide and friend.” 

“You know I will let you be these.” 

“Then I am happy—for the present.” 

A rapid heavy female step was now heard, and Miss Laffinch 
approached them. The ungainly spinster hated all young men 
of all periods, because those of her youth had failed to appreciate 
her angular charms. To be sure, she did not bloom in the days of 
eestheticism. 


** Mr. Brudenell,” she snapped out, “ we all want to know what 
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you have done with Miss Harding, for we have wanted her to play 
and sing, and a thousand things ? ” 

“Does gran’ma want me?” cried Lilla, whose conscience now 
told her that she had been away rather long. 

“ Most certainly she does, and I fancy P’ve caught my death of 
cold coming to fetch you.” 

The trio whom our lovers had found in the conservatory must 
long since have departed unobserved. On now reaching the 
drawing-room, Camilla was relieved to find the formality of her 
rentrée broken and unnoticed, owing to the general break up 
that was going on. 

“T have carried my point,” said Lady Fouroaks, kissing her ; 
“you ques to me on Tuesday for the Hasham ball.” 

“No! Oh, you are good, dear Lady Fouroaks ”—and there was 
a depth of feeling in those few words which struck her ladyship’s 
sharp ear, as having something more than mere gratitude about 
them. 

“Then we shall meet on Wednesday after all,” said Brudenell, 
as he wished Lilla good night, and pressed her hand as much 
and as long as ever he dared. She could not forego returning that 
welcome pressure, and with a mutual glance, which kept them 
both awake half the night, they partes: How much and how 
little does a squeeze of the hand imply! I believe it is constitu- 
tional with some people. Many very well-bred women squeeze 
everybody’s hand; others seem afraid to squeeze anyone’s what- 
ever, especially if they care for them. I do not think you can 
tell anything from a hand shake, unless you know the shaker well, 
and watch her with others. It is with some a conscious, but, 
probably with most people a generally unconscious, act. We may, 
however, assume that with lovers it is never performed absently, 
and that its chief characteristic is appreciation. 

Another moment, and Lady Prendergast and her granddaughter 
are alone. Whether the old lady was too tired with her exertions, 
or had not at all responded to Miss Laffinch’s efforts to make her 
angry at Lilla’s prolonged absence, certain it is that the kiss of 
peace, on wishing “ good-night,” was exchanged with neither more 
nor less affection than usual, and unaccompanied by any repri- 
mand whatever. 


(To be continued.) 
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SAVAGE ADORNMENT. 





BEFORE proceeding to discuss the various modes of adornment 
adopted by savage people, it may not here be out of place to offer 
a few observations as to the difference between “ black and white.” 

In all warm countries we see the skin has a tendency to a 
darker colour; the French are browner than the Swedes, Danes, 
English, and Germans; the inhabitants of the southern parts of 
Spain are darker than the French; and the Portuguese in com- 
plexion differ but a few shades from the mulatto. As we approach 
the equator the skin assumes in general a darker colour, and the 
complexion of the inhabitants, for the most part, bears a relative 
proportion to the heat of the climate. Exceptions, however, 
occur; local circumstances, such as the elevation of the land, its 
vicinity to the sea, the nature of the soil, the state of cultivation 
and civilization, the course of winds, &c., have a great power in 
counteracting climate, and we even find that the skin assumes a 
darker hue in the high latitudes, as is shown in the Laplander 
and Esquimaux. An alteration of complexion also often follows a 
change in the habit of body, and thin people of a dark complexion 
appear to turn fairer on becoming more plump. Professor Zim- 
merman supposes, that if a certain. number of generations be 
requisite to change a European into a negro, a much greater 
number will be necessary to change the African into a white; 
for, he adds, a dark-coloured spot is easily produced upon the skin 
by burning, but a long time is required to efface it ; and porous 
bodies receive a tinge more readily than they part with it. In order 
to know, he continues, how long a time and how many generations 
would be required to make a race of Senegal negroes as white as 
the northern races of Europe, they ought to be placed, not in 
Pennsylvania, nor even in France, but in Denmark or in Sweden. 
There they should be exposed as much as possible to the open air, 
and be nourished with food adapted to such a northern climate. 
Were this done, the changes, he thinks, would certainly be 
brought about, though perhaps slowly. From this cause negroes 
carried from their own hot country into other warm climates 
suffer no change. If, as an intelligent writer observes, the human 
race be divided into species merely from their colour, it must 
necessarily follow that, if the negroes form a specific class 
because they are black, those of an olive and tawny complexion 
must form another class, because they are not white, and from the 
same cause the Spaniards and Swedes would form two distinct 
species of men. 
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Children of the same family in Europe very frequently are of 
different complexions, some being fair and others brown; the 
same variety occurs in Africa, independently of any admixture of 
white blood, and while some are of a jet black, others are some- 
times only a dark brown. In a family of six persons, seen by 
Winterbottom, one-half were almost as high-coloured as mulattoes, 
while the other were jet black. The father of these people was 
of a deep black, but the mother was a mulatto. The offspring of 
the darkest coloured African and fairest European, successively 
intermarrying with Europeans, become white in the fourth genera- 
tion; and in the West India Islands they are allowed to enjoy 
the same privileges as whites. The reverse takes place in inter- 
marriages with blacks. The child of a European and African is 
called a “mulatto ;” the European and mulatto produce a “ quad- 
roon;” this last, with the European, produces the “ mestee,” 
which in the succeeding generations becomes white. The off- 
spring of the black and mulatto is called a “ sambo,” which is the 
only gradation marked between them, though there appears to be 
as much reason to distinguish a shade between the sambo and 
black as between the quadroon and white. A distinction of this 
kind is probably used by the Dutch, as Captain Stedman places 
the “ mongroo,” as it is called, between the black and sambo. 
These gradations of colour are chiefly characterised by the hair, 
which retains more or less of its woolly nature, for some mulattos 
are nearly as fair as brown people in Europe; and it is well known 
that some of the mestees in the West Indies have as fair com- 
plexions as many even fair people in England. 

The very striking difference of colour between the African and 
European is merely superficial, and resides in a part so extremely 
delicate as to require the skill of the anatomist to detect it. 
The skin, or that part which corresponds to the hide of animals, is 
covered by two thin membranes or skins; the outermost is called 
the cuticle, or scarf skin, which we daily see broken by accidents, 
raised by blisters, and renewed without any trouble; it is devoid 
of sensibility, and in the African, as well as the European, is nearly 
colourless and transparent. Immediately below the cuticle, or be- 
tween it and the true skin, is a delicate membrane called the rea 
mucosum, in which the whole distinction of colour exists in the 
Kuropean; but it is white or brown, according to his complexion ; 
in the African it is of a firmer texture than in fair people. 
When this middle membrane is destroyed by extensive wounds, 
burns, &e., it is never reproduced ; and the cicatrix, or scar, remains 
white through life. It is worthy of remark that negro children 
are of alight colour. The palms of the hands and soles of the feet 
are nearly as white as in Europeans, and continue so through life. 

Among what people or at what period of the world’s history per- 
sonal adornment became an institution is a question involved in 
the completest obscurity. Did it originate in vanity, caprice, 
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accident, necessity, or what? Did the custom which has at length 
become bone of humanity’s bone and flesh of its flesh, owe its birth 
to Fashion’s most humble servant, flunkeyism? It is possible some 
renowned though rude and barbaric chief, in the pursuit of war or 
the chase,may have been gored by a horned beast,or have received from 
a club or a stone-headed javelin a gash of a curious pattern across 
his visage, and which in healing left a cicatrix, conspicuously red, or 
purple, or crimson. To show how they gloried in the scars of their 
lord, his household may have heroically resolved to bark their loyal 
countenances to the same figure; and equally loyal, and with an 
eye to future favours, the chief men of the land may have followed 
suit—at least to the extent of a decent imitation of the pattern in 
coloured clay. Perhaps—at least as regards face painting, which in 
all probability was the precursor of tattooing—our savage forefathers 
found it convenient to give their bare hides a coating for the same 
reason that the buffalo mixes for himself a huge bath of mud, and 
rolling therein creeps out and stands in the sun till the pasty bakes, 
forming a clay coat invulnerable to bites and stings. More likely 
than all, the first human “decorator” was a woman, perhaps a 
middle-aged and fading squaw—an ancient savage of the Madam 
Rachael sort-—who essayed to conceal the ravages of time by aid 
of a little fancy mortar ; or, perhaps again, some blooming maiden, 
the pearl of the tribe, seeing how beautiful were the flowers and 
how dazzling the crimson and orange plumage of birds, sought to 
add their beauties to her own. Perhaps it was among ourselves 
that painting and tattooing originated: indeed the latter practice 
is not altogether extinct in England at the present day; if any- 
one doubts it, let him take a trip to the nearest sea-port, and it 
might be safely wagered that at least one “ Jack Tar” out of every 
twenty could show some pretty specimens of tattooing—an anchor, 
a ship in full sail, or a pair of turtle doves, or possibly all these 
and as many more fantastic shapes as may find room from the 
wrist to the elbow ;—mysterious enough to the beholders, but sig- 
nificant to “ Jack,” as is his birch-bark picture-book to the North 
American Indian. 

The custom of tattooing is observed in a greater or less degree 
throughout Polynesia. Mr. Taylor, in his valuable work on New 
Zealand, furnishes us with some curious particulars respecting 

tattooing as practised in that country some few years ago. The 
grand ornament is the moko, or tattoo. All ranks were thus 
ornamented; a papatea, or plain face, was a term of reproach. 
Some were more fully tattooed than others, but all were more or 
less so. The grand chiefs had their faces entirely covered with 
this ornamental renting of the skin. The ladies had their lips 
and chins operated upon, with a little curl at the corner of the 
eye. Frequently their persons also were covered with small 
strokes of tattooing ; these might be called beauty-patches, such 
as the ladies used to wear on the face, made of a bit of court- 
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plaister, and which were once thought ornamental. The substance 
generally used as colouring matter is the resin of the kauri or 
rimu, which when burnt is pounded and converted to a fine 
powder. At Taupo, I went to see the place where this pigment 
was manufactured. A narrow pit was sunk at a little distance 
from a precipice, and from the face of the cliff a passage was cut 
to the bottom of it, over the mouth of which pieces of wood 
containing the resin were burnt, and the residuum falling within 
was taken away by means of the passage. The uki, or instrument 
used, is a small chisel made of the bone of an albatross, very 
narrow and sharp, which was driven by means of a little mallet 
quite through the skin, and sometimes completely through the 
cheek as well. The pain was excruciating, especially in the more 
tender parts, and caused dreadful swellings. Only a small piece 
could be done ata time. The operator held in his hand a piece 
of muku (flax), dipped in the pigment, which he drew over the 
incision immediately it was made. The blood, which flowed freely 
from the wound, was constantly wiped away with a little bit a 
flax. The pattern was first drawn, either with charcoal, 
scratched.in with a sharp-pointed instrument. To tattoo a eal 
fully was therefore a work of time, and to attempt to do too much 
at once endangered the life. 

During the time that any one was being tattooed, all persons 
in the pa were tapu until the termination of the work, lest: any 
evil should befall them. To have fine tattooed faces was the great 
ambition of young men, both to render themselves attractive to 
the ladies and conspicuous in war. 

Whilst the males had every part of the face tattooed, and the 
body as well, the females had chiefly the chin and lips, although 
occasionally they also had a few smaller marks on different parts 
of the body. There were regular rules for tattooing, and the 
artist always went sy stematically to work, beginning at one spot, 
and gradually proceeding to anothor, each particular part having 
its distinguishing name. 

Throughout Figi genuine tattooing is only found on the women ; 
but not much of it is seen, as it is covered by the liku. Young 
women have barbed lines on their hands and fingers; and the 
‘middle-aged, patches of blue at the corners of the mouth. The 
custom of tattooing is said to be in conformity with the appoint- 
ment of Ndengei, and its neglect punished after death. The 
native name is gia, and, as it is confined to women, so the opera- 
tors are always of the same sex. An instrument called a “ tooth,” 
consisting of four or five bone teeth fixed to a light handle six 
inches long, is dipped in a pigment made of charcoal and candle- 
nut oil; the pattern having been previously marked on the body, 
the lines are rendered permanent by the blackened comb, which 
is driven through the skin in the same manner as a fleam , though 
with less violence. Months are often occupied in the process, 
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which is painful, and only submitted to from motives of pride and 
fear. Feasts are held also in connection with this. The command 
of the god affects but one part of the body, and the fingers are 
only marked to excite the admiration of the chief, who sees them 
in the act of presenting his food. 

Figians account humorously for the Tongan practice of tat- 
tooing being confined to the men instead of the women. They say 
that the Tongan who first reported the custom to his countrymen, 
being anxious to state it correctly, repeated, in a sing-song tone, 
us he went along, “ Tattoo the women, but not the men ; tattoo the 
women, but not the men.” By ill-luck he struck his foot violently 
against a stump in the path, and, in the confusion which followed, 
reversed the order of his message, singing for the rest of his 
journey, ‘Tattoo the men, but not the women.” And thus the 
Tongan chiefs heard the report; and thus it came to pass that the 
smart of the qgva tooth was inflicted on the Tongan men instead of 
their wives. 

“The Tigrean ladies,” observes a well-known Abyssinian traveller, 
“and some men tattoo themselves ; though, as this mode of adorn- 
ing the person is not common excepting among the inhabitants of 
the capital and persons who have passed some time there, I should 
judge it to be a fashion imported from the Amhara. The men’ 
seldom tattoo more than one ornament on the upper part of the 
arm near the shoulder, while the women cover nearly the whole 
of their bodies with stars, lines, and crosses often rather tastefully 
arranged. I may well say nearly the whole of their persons, for 
they mark the neck, shoulders, breasts, and arms down to the 
fingers, which are enriched with lines to imitate rings nearly to 
the nails. The feet, ankles, and calves of the legs, are similarly 
adorned, and even the gums are by some pricked entirely blue, 
while others have them striped alternately blue and the natural 
pink. To see some of their designs, one would give them credit 
for skill in the handling of their pencil, but in fact their system 
of drawing the pattern is purely mechanical. I had one arm 
adorned ; arather blind old woman was theartist. Her implements 
consisted of a little pot of some sort of blacking, made, she told 
me, of charred herbs; a large home-made iron pin, about one- 
fourth of an inch the end of which was ground fine; a bit or two 
of hollow cane, and a pile of straw—the two last-named items 
were her substitutes for pencils. Her circles were made by dipping 
the end of a piece of cane of the required size into the blacking, and 
making its impression on the skin, while an end of the straw bent 
to the proper length and likewise blackened, marked all the lines, 
squares, diamonds, etc., which were to be of equal size. Her 
design. being thus completed, s she worked away on it with her pin, 
which she dug in as far as the thin part w ould enter, keeping the 
supply of blacking sufficient, and going over the same ground 
repeatedly to ensure regularity and uniformity in the lines. With 
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some persons the first effect of this tattooing is to produce a con- 
siderable amount of fever from the irritation, caused by the punc- 
tures, especially so with the ladies, from the extent of surface thus 
rendered sore. To allay this irritation they are generally obliged to 
remain for a few days in a case of vegetable matter which is 
plastered all over them. When the operation is complete the 
marks are indelible ; nay, more, the Abyssinians declare that they 
may be traced on the persons’ bones even after death has bared 
them of their fleshy covering.” 

Face painting, although practised in several savage regions, 
nowhere finds such favour as among the North American Indians. 
Talk of the vanity of the women, what does the reader think of 
a grown man, a brave, and the father of a numerous family, 
spending several hours before a bit of looking-glass daubing his 
face with as many of the colours of the rainbow as he can muster, 
and with such fantastic devices as are seldom seen out of a 
kaleidoscope. 

A well known Moravian missionary relates that on the occasion 
of his paying a visit to the tent of a chief with whom he was on 
friendly terms, he found him plucking out the hairs of his beard, 
preparatory to painting his face for a balb that was to take place 
the ensuing evening. Having finished his head-dress about an 
hour before sunset, the chief looked in at the abode of the w orthy 
Missionary, to show him the result of the day’s labour. “To my 
utter astonishment, I saw three different paintings, or figures, on 
one and the same face. He had, by his great ingenuity and 
judgment in laying on and shading the different colours, made 
his nose appear, when we stood directly in front of him, as if it 
were very long and narrow, with a round knob at the end like the 
upper part of a pair of tongs. On one cheek there was a red 
round spot, about the size of an apple, and the other was done 
in the same manner with black. The eyelids, both the upper and 
the lower ones, were reversed in the colouring. When we viewed 
him in profile, one side of his nose represented the beak of an eagle, 
with the bill rounded and brought to a point precisely as those 
birds have it, though the mouth was somewhat open. The eye was 
astonishingly well done, and the head upon the whole appeared 
tolerably well, showing a great deal of fiereeness. When we turn 


round to the other side, thee same nose now resembled the snout of 


a pike with the mouth so open that the teeth could be seen. He 
seemed much pleased with his execution and, having his looking- 
glass with him, he contemplated himself with great pride and 
exultation. He asked me how I liked it? I answered that if he 
had done the work on a piece of board, bark, or anything else, | 
should like it very well, and should often look at it ; but that I would 
rather see his natural face than so disguised that I hardly knew 
him. I think he was a little huffed at my reply, for, curtly observing 
that if I didn’t know him it was not worth while to stay any longer, 

he took his departure rather hurriedly.” 
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It is satisfactory to learn, however, that face painting among the 
American Indians is not invariably weakness and frivolity. That 
such is not the case, at least among the Sioux, we have the evidence 
of Mr. Kohl: 

“‘Daily, when I had the opportunity, I drew the pattern their 
faces displayed, and at length obtained a collection, whose variety 
even astonished myself. The strange combinations produced in 
the kaleidoscope may be termed weak when compared to what an 
Indian’s imagination produces on his forehead, nose, and cheek. 
I will try to give some account of them as far as words will reach. 
Two things struck me most in their arrangement of colour. First, 
that they did not trouble themselves at all about the natural 
divisions of the face; and, secondly, the extraordinary mixture of 
the graceful and the grotesque. At times, it is true, they did 
observe those natural divisons produced by nose, eyes, mouth, &e. 
The eyes were surrounded with regular coloured circles, yellow or 
black stripes issued harmoniously and equidistant from the mouth ; 
over the cheeks ran a semicircle of green dots, the ears forming 
the centre. At times, too, the forehead was traversed by lines 
running parallel to the natural contour of that feature ; this always 
looked somewhat human, so to speak, because the fundamental 
character of the face was unaltered; usually, however, these 
regular patterns do not suit the taste of the Indians. T hey like 
contrasts, and frequently divide the face into two halves, which 
undergo different treatment; one will be dark—say black or blue— 
but the other quite light yellow, bright red, or white ;* one will be 
crossed by thick lines made by the forefingers, while the other is 
arabesque, with extremely fine lines, produced by the aid of a 
brush. 

“This division is produced in two different ways. The line of 
demarcation sometime’ runs down the nose, so that the right 
cheek and side are buried in gloom, while the left looks like a 
flower bed in the sunshine. At times, though, they draw the line 
across the nose, so that the eyes glisten out of the dark colour 
while all beneath the nose is bright and lustrous. It seems as if 
they wished to represent on their faces the different phases of the 
moon. I frequently inquired whether there was any significance 
in these various patterns, but was assured it was a mere matter of 
taste.. They were simple arabesques, like their squaws’ work on 
the mocassins, girdles, tobacco pouches, Ke. 

“Still, there is a certain symbolism in the use of the colours. 
Thus red generally typifies joy and festivity, and black, mourning. 
When any very melancholy death takes place they rub a handful 
of charcoal over the entire face. If the deceased is only a distant 
relative a mere trellis work of black lines is painted on the face; 
they have also a half mourning, and only paint half the face black. 
Red is not only their joy but also their favourite colour. They 
generally cover their face with a coating of bright red, on which 
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the other colours are laid; for this purpose they employ vermilion, 
which comes from China and is brought them by the Indian 
traders. However, this red is by no means de rigueur. Fre- 
quently the ground colour is a bright yellow, for which they 
employ chrome yellow, obtained from the trader. 

**They are also very partial to Prussian blue, and employ this 
colour not only on their faces but as a type of peace on their 
pipes, and as the hue of the sky on their graves. It is a curious 
fact, by the way, that hardly any Indians can distinguish blue 
from green. I have seen the sky, which they represent on their 
graves by a round arch, as frequently of one colour as the other. 
In the Sioux language toya signifies both green and blue ; and a 
much-travelled Jesuit father told me that among many Indian 
tribes the same confusion prevails. I have also been told that 
tribes have their favourite colours and I am inclined to believe it, 
although I was not able to recognise any such rule. Generally, 
all Indians seem to hold their-own native copper skin in special 
affection, and heighten it with vermilion when it does not seem to 
them sufficiently red. 

“I discovered during a journey I took among the Sioux that 
there is a certain national style in this face painting.” 

The various savage methods of wearing the hair is highly 
curious and interesting. The missionary, Thomas Williams, 
relates that most of the Figian chiefs have a hair dresser, to 
whose care his master’s head is entrusted, often demanding daily 
attention, and at certain stages of progress requiring sever: ul 
hours’ labour each day. During all this time the operator’s hands 
are tabu from touching his food, but not from working in his 
garden. The hair is strong and often quite wiry, and so dressed 
that it will retain the position in which it is placed even when 
projecting from the head to a distance of six or eightinches. One 
stranger, on seeing their performance in this department, exclaims, 
“What astonishing wigs!” 
hair-dressing must reside in Figi! ” a third, “ Their heads surpass 


imagination!” No wonder then that they defy description. If 


in anything the natives have a claim to originality and versatility 
of genius itis in hair dressing. Whatever may be said about the 
appearance being unnatural, the best coiffures have a surprising 
and almost geometrical accuracy of outline, combined with a 
round softness of surface and uniformity of dye which display 
extraordinary care, and merit some praise. They seem to be 
carved out of some solid substance, and are variously coloured. 
Jet black, blue black, ashy white and several shades of red 
prevail. Among young people bright red and flaxen are in favour. 
Sometimes two or more colours meet on the same head. Some 
heads are finished both as to style and colour nearly like an 


English counsellor’s wig. In some the head is a spherical mass of 
jet black hair with a white roll in front as broad as the hand, or 


another, “Surely the beau idéal of 
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in lieu of this a white oblong occupies the length of the forehead, 
the black passing down on either side. In each case the black 
projects farther than the white hair. Some heads have all the 
ornamentation behind, consisting of a crowd of twisted cords 
ending in tassels, in others the cords give place to a large red 
roll or a sandy projection falling on the neck. On one head all 
the hair is of an uniform height, but one-third in front is ashy or 
sandy and the rest black, a sharply defined separation dividing the 
two colours. Not a few are so ingeniously grotesque as to appear 
as if done purposely to excite laughter. One has a large knot of 
fiery hair on his crown, all the rest of the head being bald. 
Another has most of his hair cut away, leaving three or four rows 
of small clusters, as if his head was planted with small paint- 
brushes. A third has his head bare, except where a large patch 
projects over each temple. One, two, or three cords of twisted 
hair often fall from the right temple a foot or eighteen inches long. 
Some men wear a number of these braids, so as to form a curtain 
at the back of the neck reaching from one ear to the other. A 
mode that requires great care has the hair wrought into distinct 
locks radiating from the head. Each lock is a perfect cone about 
seven inches long, having the base outwards, so that the surface of 
the hair is marked out into a great number of small circles, the 
ends being turned in in each lock towards the centre of the cone. 
In another kindred style the locks are pyramidal, the sides and 
angles of each being as regular as though formed of wood. All 
round the head they look like square black blocks, the upper tier 
projecting horizontally from the crown, and a flat space being left 
at the top of the head. When the hair, however, is not more than 
four inches long this flat does not exist, but the surface consists 
of a regular succession of squares or circles. The violent motions 
of the dance do not disturb these elaborate preparations, but 
great care is taken to preserve them from the etfects of the dew 
or rain. 

Married women often wear their hair in the same style as the 
men, but not projecting to quite the same extent. A large woollen 
mop of a reddish hue falling over the eyes, will represent the hair 
as worn by the younger women. 

A coating of jet black powder round the head is considered 
superlativ els y ornamental, but its use is forbidden to the women, who, 
however, in common with the men, paint themselves with vermilion, 
applied in spots, stripes, and patches. White and pink armlets, 
and others made of a black wiry root, or white cowries, ivory, and 
shell finger-rings, knee and ankle-bands with a rose-shape knot, 
are much worn. Ivory, tortoise-shells, dogs’ teeth, bats’ jaws, snake 
vertebra, nutive beads ground out of shells, and foreign beads of 
glass are formed into necklaces, the latter being generally braided 
into neat bands. Breast ornaments are pearl shells, as large as a 
dessert plate, plain, or edged with ivory, orange, and white cowries, 
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and crescents or circles formed by a boar’s tusk. Chiefs and priests 
sometimes wear across the forehead frontlets of small scarlet feathers 
fixed on a palm leaf, while a long black comb or tortoise-shell hair- 
pin, alias seratcher, projects several inches beyond the right temple. 
Ear ornaments are used by both sexes, not pendant, but passing 
through the lobe of the ear, and varying in size from the thickness 
of the finger to that of the wrist. Some insert a white cowry, and 
a few have the opening so distended as to admit a ring ten inches 
in circumference. 

Turning to Abyssinia we find that in general neither sex wear 
any covering on the head, preferring to tress and butter that with 
which nature has prov ided them. The hair of the Abyssinian is 
admirably adapted for this purpose, being neither short and crisp 
like a negro’s, nor yet of the soft elasticity of an European’s, but 
between the two—sufficiently long to tress well, and even often to 
hang luxuriantly over the shoulders,but at the same time sufficiently 
woolly to prevent its being liable to come out of plait as soon as it 
is done, which ours always does. 

‘‘ The operation of tressing,” says Mr. Parkyns, “is a very tedious 
one, usually occupying an hour or two per head; therefore, of 
course, it is repeated as seldom as possible—by some great dandies 
once a fortnight ; by others once a month, or even less frequently. 
In the interim, large supplies of fresh butter are employed, when 
obtainable, in order to prevent the chance of a settlement of vermin; 
and a piece of ‘stick, like a skewer, is used for scratching. 

“The hair is gathered in plaits close over the whole surface of 
the head, the lines running fore and aft, and the ends hanging 
down in ringlets over the neck. In both sexes the patterns chosen 
are various. Some will have only five or seven plaits, while others 
will prefer as many as thirty or more. Some again will have the 
whole of the head tressed backwards; others wear the front part 
plaited towards the sides, with the ends hanging over the temples. 
Formerly, young soldiers were not allowed to tress their hair until 
they had killed a man, when they shaved the whole of the head, 
leaving only a single plait. Another was added for each man 
killed, till they had reached the fifth, when they were privileged 
to wear a whole head of hair. Now-a-days, excepting in some of 
the remote Galla districts, the number of tresses depends on the 
age of the wearer rather than on his prowess. Youths and young 
women usually shave the crown like a priest, while mothers and 
full-grown men tress the hair. Some ladies have their butter 
daubed on nicely, and then some scent; but the great go among 
the dandies is to appear in the morning with a huge pat of butter 
(about two ounces), placed on the top of the head, which, as it 
gradually melts in the sun, runs over the hair, down the neck, 
over the forehead, and often into the eyes, thereby causing much 
smarting.” 

You can’t offend an African by telling him that he squints or 
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that his mouth is awry; he will receive the information in the 
best humour and as indifferently as though—which, after all, is the 
fact—it were no affair of his. 

“They came frequently,” says Dr. Livingstone, “ and asked for 
the looking-glass, and the remarks they made—while I was en- 
gaged in reading, and apparently not attending to them—on first 
seeing themselves therein were amusingly ridiculous, ‘ Is that me ?’ 
‘What a big mouth Ihave!’ ¢ My earsare as big as pumpkin leaves !’ 
‘I have no chin at all!’ or ‘I would have been pretty, but I am 
spoiled by these high cheek-bones!’ ‘See how my head shoots up 
in the middle!’ laughing vociferously all the time at their own 


jokes. They readily perceive any defect in each other, and give 


nicknames accordingly. One man came alone to have a quiet 
gaze at his own features once, when he thought I was asleep; 
after twisting his mouth about in various directions, he remarked 
to himself, ‘ People say I am ugly, and how very ugly I am indeed.’” 

Once more, a savage mode of dressing the hair—the 
Malagaseys—and then “no more on that head.” ‘Their hair,” 
says Madam Pffiefer, “is coal black, as woolly as the negro’s, and 
much coarser and longer, sometimes attaining a length of two 
feet. When this hair is worn in all its native luxuriance, it has 
a horribly disfiguring effect. The face seems quite lost in a virgin 
forest of thick frizzled hair, standing out in all directions. 
Fortunately, few wear it in thisway. The men often have their 
hair cut off quite short at the back of the head, atld leave only a 
length of six or eight inches in front, which looks comical enough, 
as the hair stands upright, and forms a w oolly topknot, but it is 
not so bad as the virgin forest. The women, and some of the 
men too, who are exceedingly proud of their hirsute ornaments, 
and cannot make up their minds to shorten them, plait them into 
a number of little tails. Some let these tails hang about their 
heads, while others unite them into bands or bunches, so as to 
cover the whole head. This kind of head-dress takes a good deal 
of time in preparing, particularly in the cases of the richer 
Malagaseys, who have their hair plaited into an infinite number 
of these small tails. Onthe head of one of these native beauties 
I counted above sixty plaits. The good lady’s slaves must have 
had a good day’s work in bringing them to the right pitch of 
perfection. On the other hand, it may be urged that such a head- 
dress does not require renewing continually, but will remain in 
all its pristine loveliness for several days.” 


ANDREW T. SIBBALD. 



































A PILGRIMAGE TO TROITSA. 


ForEMOST among the holy places of “ Holy” Russia is the Monas- 
tery of Troitsa, and the great day for making pilgrimages to it is 
that dedicated to its founder, St. Sergius. Troitsa is but forty-five 
miles from Moscow, and as upon the last anniversary of the fes- 
tival I happened to be in the ancient capital, I determined to be 
among the number of the pilgrims. 

The Monastery of Troitsa, that is of the Trinity, stands near 
the railway from Moscow to Yaroslaf, and on occasions like the 
present there is a special early train for the accommodation of the 
devout. Rising at five, my friend and myself hurry, breakfastless, 
to the station to catch this train. We find it crowded. In some- 
thing more than two hours we arrive at Sergiefskaya, which is 
our terminus. We are half a mile from the monastery, and after 
hastily breaking our fast at the station buffet, we set out to walk. 
We do not want forcompanions. The road is thronged with hun- 
dreds of pilgrims, all bound for the same shrine as ourselves. We 
are a motley crew. Some are decently dressed persons, and these, 
though probably not attracted by mere curiosity like ourselves, 
are but amateur devotees. The majority are professed pilgrims. 
Men and women alike carry long staves, and have wallets slung to 
their backs. They are bare-footed, or wear only rude slippers 
made from the bast of trees. Rags are twisted round their legs, 
and their costumes generally are collections of the same material 
ingeniously hung together. The women wear on their heads 
gaudily coloured handkerchiefs, or at least, fragments of what 
have once been such. On the whole we are rather a picturesque 
than a sweet or cleanly company. 

The great monastery occupies a commanding position on a 
rising ground. Its effect is imposing. Walls of, in many places, 
fifty feet high, strengthened by eight towers, enclose the whole. 
The towers terminate in cupolas of brightly-coloured metal; and 
trees planted near the walls somewhat mask from the eye the fact 
that Troitsa has been, and still is, a great fortress as well as a 
great monastery. Within is a wild jumble of metal roofs, above 
which rise the gilded or painted pear-shaped domes of half-a- 
score churches, and above all soars the lofty and not ungraceful 
bell-tower of Rastrelli. 

We draw nearer. Before the entrance lies a wide open space 
pitched with pebbles. It may be described as a gigantic court- 
yard. In Petersburg such a space would emphatically be termed 
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“aq plain.” It is now chiefly filled by hundreds of the rude carts 
of the peasantry. The patient little horses stand in the shafts, 
munching their hay, and awaiting the good pleasure of their 
masters to return home. The place has something the appear- 
ance of a fair, for booths are ranged beneath the convent walls and 
on the lower side of the plain, at which an amount of traffic is 
going forward, chiefly in provisions, and such articles as are 
manufactured by the monks. 

Near the great gateway is a large covered well, one of the 
several holy-wells of Troitsa. We drink like the other pilgrims, 
and add our coppers to the small collection of copecks, accumu- 
lating under the hands of the priest in charge. 

The entrance is a fine archway, and beneath its shelter are 
again stalls at which the handiwork of the monks is to be bought. 
It consists mainly of photographs, and small articles of carved 
wood, especially crosses and spoons. Most of the latter bear 
representations of St. Sergius, or incidents in his legend. The 
workmanship of some of these is of exquisite delicacy, and we 
do not fail to purchase specimens. 

Passing from beneath the gateway, we see before us an avenue 
of limes, crossing and dividing a great part of the enclosed space. 
On one hand we observe a burying-ground, on the other a kind of 
orchard-garden, whilst over the whole area, churches and other 
buildings are scattered apparently at random. We make for the 
first church to our left, that namely of the Assumption, con- 
spicuous by its four blue, pear-shaped domes, clustering round a 
larger and gilded one. 

It is an August morning, bright and hot, but the church is 
brilliant within with lamps, and a stifling air meets us at the door. 
Some sort of service is going on, but we are doubtful as to its 
nature. There is a sound of chanting; but this is mixed with a 
hubbub of a less devotional character, and above all there is the 
screaming of innumerable babies. 

We edge our way into the reeking crowd, and after a time are 
able to satisfy ourselves as to what is going forward. The chief 
objects of observation are two elderly priests, one of whom has a 
silver vase and a spoon, the other a red cotton handkerchief. A 
great part of the congregation consists of women with infants in 
their arms. As these come up one by one, he, of the handkerchief, 
tucks his red rag round the baby’s throat, after which his colleague 
administers a spoonful from his vase, and carefully scrapes the 
little one’s chin with his spoon, after the approved manner of 
feeding nurses. 

The contents of the vase are the elements of the eucharist, 
compounded into a kind of pap. The service is an infants’ cele- 
bration, for the Greek Church does not exclude even its youngest 
members from the rite of communion. The deafening crying 
heard on every side would, however, seem to indicate that these 
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very young Christians have but a limited appreciation of their 
privileges. 

Characteristic and interesting as all this is; we are not sorry to 
make our escape to the outer air. Many persons are going in the 
direction of the Refectory,and we go also. Opening from the ante- 
chamber of the monks’ dining-hall is a kind of buttery-hatch, 
from which two brothers are doling out to all comers big hunches 
of rye bread and kulzbac, the latter a kind of pie, made chiefly of 
buckwheat and fish. As pilgrims of St. Sergius, we receive our 
dole of black bread, and pass on like the rest. 

. Near the middle of the great enclosure, is the most important 
of the Troitsa holy-wells. Surrounding it is a high square plat- 
form of stone, reached by flights of steps. This platform and its 
steps, as well as the flights leading to the various churches, seem 
the favourite places in which to discuss the pilgrim fare. The 
groups of diners, in their bright head-gear, are decidedly 
picturesque. Having found a seat, we eat, and survey the 
scene. 

But thus far we have been merely trifling. The great object 
and duty of the pilgrims of St. Sergius is to visit his shrine, and 
that duty we have not yet fulfilled. We proceed to the church of 
the Holy Trinity, which is the mother church, so to speak, of all 
the ecclesiastical brood, ten in number, around us. Entering it is 
/ no easy matter; the crush at its door is something fearful, but as 
all are struggling in the same direction we are borne along by the 
tide. 

The shrine stands on the north side of the opening of the apse, 
and by great good luck, just as we have reached it, we are involun- 
tarily hustled by the crowd into a small recess behind the monk 
in charge. We have thus time and leisure afforded us to note the 
shrine itself and the proceedings of the devotees. 

The shrine of St. Sergius has abundance of magnificence, 
if not of artistic merit. Its lower part is a sarcophagus. Rising 
from this, four massive pillars support a canopy. The whole is 
of pure silver, and weighs nearly a thousand pounds. At present 
the lid of the chest is thrown back, and discloses ‘upon its under 
side a representation of the saint. The face is painted, the 
figure is of needlework, pearls and precious stones being liberally 
scattered among the threads of silk and gold. A covering of lace 
partly conceals the relics in the sarcophagus, and as the pilgrims 
pass by in single file, each kisses this covering. That the little 
children, and some that are not little, may do this the presiding 
priest lifts them in his arms. He finds it hard work, perspira- 
tion streams down his face, and occasionally he pauses to use 
his handkerchief. He has much to do. Some of the pilgrims 
bring little wooden crosses, which he lays upon the relics, thereby 
to become imbued with some of the virtue of the holy Sergius. 
Others persist in falling on their knees before the shrine; these 
VOL. VIII. 00 
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have gently to be admonished to move on. But the patience 
of the worthy monk never gives way. 

Russian magnates have for ages past delighted to adorn the 
resting place of St. Sergius, and in this country such adornment 
has taken the form of costly materials rather .than of beautiful 
art. From the front of the canopy hang twelve lamps, each 
a prince’s ransom, so profusely are they bedecked with diamonds 
and other gems. A like display of barbaric wealth is to be seen 
in the silver ornaments of other parts of the church. On the 
stall of the Metropolitan is a representation of the Last Supper 
in which all the Apostles figure in solid gold—except Judas 
Iscariot, who expiates his sin in ordinary brass ! 

Hanging from the walls are two pictures of the Saint painted 
on portions of his coffin. One of these has a certain historical 
interest. It was carried to battle by both Alexis and Peter the 
Great, and was devoutly held to have contributed not a little 
to the success of the Russian arms. 

“And who,” the reader may perhaps ask, “was this much- 
venerated St. Sergius?” He was a Russian religious, of noble 
birth, who, about the middle of the fourteenth century, estab- 
lished himself in this place at the head of twelve disciples. The 
strictness of his life, the rigour with which he and his monks 
subjected themselves to manual labour, together with his superior 
wisdom, soon brought himself and his establishment into high 
repute. His counsel was sought by the princes of his nation ; 
and when in 1380 the famous Dimitri of the Don set forth to 
meet the Tartar hordes in the great and bleody victory of 
Kulikova, he first received the blessing of Abbot Sergius. Lands 
and wealth were showered upon the brotherhood of Troitsa, but 
its founder remained simple, laborious, and self-denying to the 
end. If the record may be credited, his sanctity was approved 
by a visit from the Virgin, attended by St. Peter and St. John. 
His death took place in 1392. 

But sad troubles were in store for his disciples. In 1408 their 
monastery was destroyed by the Tartars, and was not rebuilt for 
nearly twenty years. From this rebuilding it is that the present 
church of the Trinity dates. Troitsa, from that time downwards, 
has had abundant prosperity; and became so wealthy that before 
the secularization of the church lands in the last century it was the 
owner of 120,000 male serfs. Still it was not without its trials. 
In 1608 it had to withstand a sixteen months’ siege by a Polish 
army 30,000 strong; but it withstood its besiegers successfully. 
Again, somewhat later in the same century, the brotherhood had 
to repulse a second enemy of the same nation from their walls. 

Troitsa has other historical associations; in times of peril it 
twice gave an asylum to Peter the Great, and in the Church of 
the Assumption a wooden eagle commemorates the fact that the 
great innovator found a hiding-place under the altar of that 
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church from the insurgent Streltsi. Peter was afterwards a 
liberal benefactor to the monastery. He added much to the 
strength of its walls; and built a palace within its limits, which 
is now used as the chief seminary for priests of the Russian 
Church. 

But this is a digression. We leave the shrine, and again make 
our way to the refectory, where the monks are now at dinner. 
The monastic dining-hall is a fine room, some one hundred and 
fifty feet in length, and five hundred monks are now seated in it. 
Their tables occupy its two sides and upper end. The walls, as 
well as the roof, are decorated with religious paintings, and at the 
upper end is a recess—a kind of apse—in which is an altar with 
lamps burning before it. The brotherhood wear black gowns, 
reaching to their heels, and a head-dress, which may best be com- 
pared to a huge, black saucepan, the handle of that utensil being 
represented by the veil, which falls down the back of the neck. 
Many of the monks are fine- -looking men. All wear long, flowing 
hair, and most have large beards. Before each is a pewter 
platter of soup, and a lump of kulibac. A monk, standing at 
a lectern in the centre, reads while his fellows eat. 

We next mount the campanile. It was built about the middle of 
last century, by Rastrelli. It is two hundred and ninety feet high, 
and is light in effect, as the higher stories gradually decrease in size. 
In the second tier is the great bell, weighing sixty-five tons. The 
view from the bell-tower is, perhaps, slightly less uninteresting 
than Russian landscapes generally, for it includes some timber, 
and certain undulations of the ground, which the natives call 
“ hills.” 

We have heard much of the treasures of Troitsa, and Pepi to 
the sacristy. It consists of four rooms in a building apart. It is 
in the custody of several monks, and, as a matter of precaution, 
one of these attends every four visitors. 

We have seen many rich sacristies in this country. As arule, 
they contain little worthy of the name of art, and much display 
of barbaric wealth. This holds good, only in a greater degree, 
with the one before us. A long succession of Russian sovereigns, 
together with the foremost of their subjects, have heaped offerings 
upon Troitsa. The result has been a display of riches which 
recalls the days of Solomon. We have a blaze of gems, in which 
gold and silver seem of no account. It is about priestly vestments 
and the paraphernalia of worship that these treasures have chiefly 
accumulated. For example, we are shown an altar-cloth of white 
silk, in the centre of which is a cross, a foot in length, formed of 
sapphires as big as black-bird’s eggs, and bordered with diamonds, 
whilst around it are various devices in other precious stones ! 

This is but one among many, and description might be carried 
on till the reader grew as weary of hearing of these things as the 
spectator does of seeing. Imagine four rooms filled with such 
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magnificence! And among all this wealth, and treasured with the 
most precious, are the worn working clothes and tools of St. 
Sergius ! 

During Napoleon’s occupation of Moscow, the French not 
unnaturally desired to relieve the monks of the responsibility of 
guarding so many valuables; but, after marching half-way to 
Troitsa, more urgent matters compelled their return. 

Other interesting and less bewildering sights are still to be 
seen. We visit other churches. We walk on the massive 
walls. Though altered at various times, the original date of these 
is from 1513. They are twenty feet thick, four thousand five 
hundred feet in extent, and vary in height from thirty to fifty feet. 
We examine the workshops. The stigma of “Drones,” vulgarly 
applied in former days to the monastic orders in Britain, by no 
means holds good with regard to the monks of Troitsa. They 
follow in the footsteps of their founder. They practice all the 
ordinary handicrafts for the supply of their own wants, and carry 
on various branches of industry for the purposes of sale. Notable 
among these are photography, the making and carving of small 
articles in wood, lithography, and the painting of religious 
pictures. 

In looking at these things we have abundant occupation, till, 
with the retreating tide of pilgrims, we find it necessary to turn 
our backs on the shrine of St. Sergius. 


































AN ADVENTURE WITH A LAUGHING HY ZENA. 


SOME years ago my military lines were cast at Wellington, on ~ 
Nilghiri Hills of india, a station w ell-known, as it has been for : 
very considerable time ‘the sanatorium for the European’ troops in 
the Madras Presidency. Before its barracks, hospitals, and other 
buildings were erected it had a good reputation among sportsmen 
as a happy hunting ground for sambur (elk), deer, bears, tigers, 
cheetahs, hyznas, and such like large game; but it need hardly 
be told that, with the clearing of the land and its population with 
soldiery, these animals have been driven to distant and more 
secluded coverts. Still, not unfrequently, they take a fancy to pay 
their old haunts a visit, and the one in particular, whose pre- 
dilection in this respect seems strongest, is the laughing hyzena. 
The natives call him the tiger dog; to ordinary folk, he is known 
by the name just said—laughing hyzena—but zoologists dub 
him hyena striata, class him in the digitigrade family of carni- 
vorous mammals, and tell us, that he forms a sort of connecting 
link between the dog, the cat, and the viverride or civit tribes. 

By no means is he a comely animal to look upon, nor a pleasant 
one to sniff at, as most of us who have seen him in menageries ar 
aware of, with habits erratic, nocturnal and most repulsive; the 
public scavenger, in fact, and the resurrectionist from the gray 
yard, when he can get at it, of such remains as should lay and 
decompose in mother earth. Owing to a very marked dispro- 
portion between his fore and hind legs, the former being much 
longer than the latter, his back from the hips slopes downwards, 
and he walks with a tip-toe (digitigrade), sneaky, slouching sor' 
of a step, as if ashamed of his disgusting calling in life, as well he 
may be. As to the yell from which he derives the appellation o! 
laughing, once heard it is never forgotten. It is a most mapas 
natural, jerky, harsh, hysterical kind of a ha! ha! emitted whils 
the beast is in a state of excitement, and is accompanied by most 
ridiculous spasmodic movements of the body and limbs. A laugh! 
defend us from such joyless Mephistophelian laughter. Lastly, 
the ancient Egyptians worshipped him, and, according to Pliny, a 
certain stone supposed to be found in his large round lack-lustre 
eye, when placed under the tongue of the soothsayer, imparted to 
him the gift of prophesy. 

Now one of these brutes, visiting Wellington in the summer o/ 
186—, took a particular fancy to wander at night around th: 
bungalow in which I and my assistant surgeon resided, though at 
the time of the perambulations Dr. B was absent on leave at 
Madras. I knew well enough why the hyena favoured me with 
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his presence: he came either for “Gyp” or “ Bob”—my chum’s 
pet dogs—or for the mongrel pariah cur of the very lowest caste, 
the property of our head servant, Sam. Dog is the tit-bit of the 
hyzna; and for dog, especially when dead and—to put it mildly 
—high, he will risk much, cowardly as is his nature. He used to 
come, this giggling beast, under the very windows of my sleeping 
room, and there set up his ghoul’s laugh till he almost drove me 
mad. Twice I tried to shoot him, but, besides being a poor shot 
with a rifle, I never got a fair pot at him. Once I endeavoured 
to tempt him with a fine large piece of odoriferous goat mutton, 
well seasoned with strychnine, and I thought, that as ‘the dainty 
morsel was, next morning, nowhere to be found, that my friend 
instead of being convulsed with laughter, was being convulsed 
with painful muscular contractions, and that I had made his 
quietus. I reckoned, without mine host ; lo, and behold, the fol- 
lowing night he was back again, giggling louder than ever, thus 
forcing me to conclude, that either his system was proof against 
strychnine, or that bandicoots' and other small fr y had eaten and 
were unjustly suffering in his stead. Then I set a spring gun for 
him. He duly came to the bungalow, burst out—it seemed to me 
more vociferously than at any other time before—at the bare-face 
“plant,” avoided the wires and other dodges, and retired until the 
very next evening, when there he was, as usual, to the front. 

And now the superstitious proclivities of my servant, which 
saw had long been simmering, boiled over. 

“Master,” said Sam, afore told of, “master can know what for 
tiger dog come laugh, laugh every night in compound ? ” (yard). 

**T suppose that he wants one or all of the dogs,” I replied. 
“ I wish to goodness that he would take them, and go and laugh 
elsewhere, for I am sick of him.” 

** Master, Saab will ’scuse (excuse) me,” rejoined Sam, “he for 
dog not come here—master ownself he want; master, I think, 
going to dead.” 

‘Indeed! I’m sorry to hear it. But how the dickens can the 
hyena discover that it is I ‘going to dead, more than you, or 
cook, or chokerah (boy), or your wife, or that fat lump of a child 
of yours ?” 

** Not properer hyzena this same one, sar. Ghentoo Priest, he 
tell. me Shitan gone make his-self same muster (like) beast ; 
Hindoo mans not want; want Christian Feringhee. Saab 
give ten rupee, priest make poojah (ceremonial prayers)—then, 
you get rid of brute.” 

“Bosh!” I said, “ you whisper to the priest, that your master 
is not such an old fool as he looks. Moreover, time and opportu- 
nity offering, I shall put a two-ounce conical bullet into Shitan’s 
body, and see whether or not he is really that evil doer.” 








' A huge sort of rat. 
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‘“¢ Master can never kill him,” ovserved Sam. 

It came across my mind, that as my servant had witnessed my) 
two failures with the rifle, he was becoming what Artemus Ward 
calls * sarkastrick,’ however, I merely said, “ Perhaps I can’t kill 
Shitan-’—that I determined was to be the hyzena’s name hence- 
forth, in my talk of him—* but Captain Pointblanque can. He is 
coming here to stay with me for that special purpose.” 

In due course that noted shikaree (sportsman) arrived; so did 
Shitan about eleven, the same night, and lost no time in letting 
us know that he was about. There was his disgusting guffaws, 
making the welkin ring, to put it poetically. 

“Sam,” said Pointblanque, jokingly, “ tie that wretched parial: 
of yours under the peach trees, he will attract the hyzna, and 
I will knock him over in two seconds.” 

“’Scuse me, sar! no can do that sort thing’; too much high 
caste dog, my dog, Saab.” 

“Is he? Well no matter. We can do nothing now, but it 
strikes me that if my plan succeeds, Shitan will not be alive thi 
time to-morrow. Go to Coonoor, and bring back a dog.” 

“ Live! else dead, Saab ?” 

* Oh, dead of course; and this being the hot season, when, a 
cording to law, ownerless curs are being destroyed to prevent 
hydrophobia, you won’t have the slightest difficulty in procuring 
one. ‘Two annas (three-pence) will buy a monster.” 

Next day a coolie brought a defunct pariah cur, looking mor 
like a jackal than a hound, and tailless, that caudal appendag: 
having been cut off and sent to the cantonment magistrate as a 
certificate of death, and a voucher for the Government reward. 
Pointblanque and I buried him a foot or two in the ground, within 
range of, and well commanded by the verandah of the bungalow. 

“T should have e preferred the canine somewhat more attractively 
odoriferous,” said Pointblanque. ‘“ However, some good, strong 
smelling bazaar meat will answer the purpose, I daresay.” 

It was procured of the highest flavour obtainable, and a chokera/ 
sat to work to drag it up and down in all directions from certain 
points to the grave, and to inter it there. The boy came (le 
out of the usual stolid indifference of the Asiatic “nigger,” 
entered, con amore, into the spirit of the thing. 

Then, at nightfall, the rifles being loaded, we sat down to aw: 
Shitan. Pointblanque’s procedure for action was, that I i ee: 
place myself in the verandah, and when I saw the hyzena digging 
as dig he certainly would to disinter the dog, then to fire. If 
missed, he would be ready with his breech-loader from anoth: 
coign of advantage. 

“It was moonlight—tropical moonlight—as clear as day. Th: 
whole station was in most perfect stillness, disturbed only at lon 
intervals by the distant howls of jackals, the hoots of owls, an 
the croaks of bull-frogs in the few marshy spots about. 
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Presently we heard the undergrowth rustle, followed almost. 
immediately by the maniacal laugh of the hyzna. 

“Shitan! by all that’s glorious! Shitan! I thank thee, priest, 
for teaching me that word,” whispered I, misquoting the “ Merchant 
of Venice.” 

“And upon the trail,” added Pointblanque, as the laugh became 
louder and more spasmodic. “Don’t you see him ?” 

“ Plainly,” I replied, “he is making straight for the tailless 
pariah’s cemetery.” 

“Yes! Don’t on any consideration fire until you see him well 
at work, resurrectionising. Steady your rifle upon one of the 
wooden posts of the verandah, and you are bound to hit him.” 

I did as directed, and waited nervously until I saw the beast 
thoroughly intent turning up the loose earth, and chuckling with 
delight over his treasure trove. 

Then taking a long and steady aim, I pulled the trigger ;—bang ! 

But almost before the bang sounded, there was a howl, which 
was not Shitan’s usual one of pleasurable excitement, but one of 
rage and agony. He was hit; but evidently not mortally, for next 
instant a i eee treble voice called out, 

“Uppah! uppah! my fader! my mudder! Master! Sam! 
Tiger dog got me! Shitan killing and eating me!” 

To a small extent this was true. The choker ah, anxious to see 
the sport, had gone into an old cowshed, whither the hyzna had 
rushed, on being wounded; it there had seized the boy by his 
voluminous petticoat-like clothes, and which he was now tearing 
into shreds with his teeth and claws. 

Pointblanque ran like a race-horse down to the shed, put the 
muzzle of his rifle almost close to the hyzena’s head, fired, and in 
one second, Shitan’s mission on earth was over. He let go 
chokerah’s garments, rolled over, and he was “as dead as any nail 
that’s in any door.” 

Upon examining the child, we found that a slight scratch or two 
were all the injuries he had fortunately sustained. One of Shitan’s 
hips was broken by my shot, and his head was shattered by Point- 
blanque’s bullet. 

Then we sang a jubilate over his remains, and my homestead 

was free from his laugh for ever and a day. 

I had him ‘aken to a quasi expert of a native taxidermist to get 
his skin cleaned, sweetened, and preserved. He kept it for many 
months, and then returned it as beyond his art, saying, not in 
the doggerel I put it, but in plain prosaic Hindustanee : 

“IT may scrub, I may scour 
The skin as I will, 


But the odour hyznic 
Will cling to it still.” . 


Then I cast it from me into the limbo of things worthless and done 
with. H. L. C. 






















STEPHEN GOSSON, 
POET, ACTOR, DRAMATIST, SATIRIST AND PREACHER. 


In the early years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign a young man, who 
was afterwards to play many parts, was admitted to the then not 
very ancient foundation of Christ Church, in Oxford University. 
Mr. Arber, in his valuable series of English Reprints, has collected 
almost all that can now be known about the life of Stephen Gosson. 
It seems that the young student grew weary of the academic life, 
and after four years left the University with an incomplete degree 
in arts. He excuses himself in later years for the “sclendernes” 
of his learning, saying that he had been * pulde” from the University 
before he was “ripe,” and had “ withered in the country for want 
of sappe.” A young man, full of energy and ambition, he sought 
for fame by going where fame could best be had—to London. 

He was then twenty-one years of age, and already had some 
reputation as a pastoral poet, a reputation that at least twenty- 
five years after was not forgotten, for Francis Meres, in his 
Wits’ Treasury, mentions Gosson’s name among such names as 
Spenser and Sir Philip Sidney. Unfortunately none of his pastorals 
have come down to us. ‘Two fragments of his poetry, however, 
are preserved to us in other men’s books. They reveal qualities of 
eloquent and picturesque verse in the manner of the time. 
Indeed, at this period, the dawn of an age of splendid literary 
accomplishment, it must have been hard not to catch something 
of a glow that was already in the air and was soon to suffuse all 
literature. It must be remembered that Gosson breathed the 
same air as Shakspere, and, «as a dramatist, was his forerunner. 
These lines, in modern spelling, from a poem that Gosson contri- 
buted to The Mirror of Man’s Life, may serve as a specimen of 
his fervid, luxuriant style :— 


“The wreathed hair of perfect golden wire, 
The crystal eyes, the shining angel’s face 
That kindles coals to set the heart on fire, 
When we do think to run a royal race, 
Shall suddenly be galled with disgrace. 
Our goods, our beauty and our brave array, 
That seem to set our heart on high for aye: 
Much like the tender flower in fragrant fields, 
Whose sugred sap sweet-smelling savour yields : 
Though we therein do daily lay our lust, 
By dint of death shall vanish unto dust. 


* * * * * * * 


“Thou God therefore that rules the rolling sky, 
Thou Lord that lends the props whereon we stay, 
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And turns the spheres and tempers all on high, 
Come, come in haste to take us hence away: 
Thy goodness shall we then engrave for aye, 

And sing a song of endless thanks to Thee, 

That deignest so from death to set us free, 

Redeeming us from depth of dark decay, 

With four-and-twenty elders shall we say, 

To him be glory, power and praise alone, 

That with the Lamb doth sit in lofty throne.” 


A deep strain of religious feeling is apparent in these verses, 
and this was a side of Gosson’s character that was, later in life, 
to become predominant. 

About this time he went on the stage, as we should say. 
Thomas Lodge, who was afterwards his opponent, says of him: “ I 
should blush from a player to become an envious preacher,” a 
sentence that seems conclusive evidence of the fact. About his 
acting neither history nor tradition has anything to say. The 
stage was then in its cradle in this country. It was not looked 
upon as the high profession, one of the avenues of fame, it has 
since, in spite of lingering opposition, become. According to the 
best authorities, it was about the year 1576 that public theatres 
for the representation of plays were first introduced into England. 
This was the signal for a controversy about the moral tendency of the 
play which is only now beginning to subside. The establishment 
of settled theatres dealt a great blow to the strolling actors, called 
“common players.” Classed together with fencers, bearwards 
and minstrels, they were in the eyes of the law nothing better 
than “ roges, vacabounds and sturdye beggars.” The first offence 
against this law was punished by mutilation, the second was 
adjudged felony, the third entailed sentence of death! We have 
changed all that now! The strolling players were thus to a large 
extent suppressed, but the regular companies grew in prosperity. 
They were supported by the court and opposed by the city, which 
expelled them from the walls. This being the case, they erected 
two theatres outside the “ liberties.” One was called the Curtain, 
the other the Theatre, and both were erected about the year 1576. 

By comparing the dates it will appear that Gosson was a witness 
of the inception of the regular stage in England, and even, besides 
acting himself, supplied it with material for its first representations. 
The names only of several of his plays have come down to us; 
these, with slight descriptions, are preserved in his own writings. 
The most important was Catiline’s Conspiracy, an historical play, 
of which he observes—“ The whole mark I shot at in that work, 
was to show the reward of traitors in Catiline and the necessary 
government of learned men in the person of Cicero, which foresees 
every danger that is likely to happen, and forestalls it continually 
ere it take effect.” But he goes on to say, in a strong flavoured 
metaphor, that as it is a pig of his own sow he will say the less of 
its merits. His ever-active opponent caught at the expression and 
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would not even admit the legitimate paternity of the pig, and, in 
effect, to drop the metaphor, charges Gosson with plagiarism. 
Captain Mario, according to Gosson, “a cast of Italian devises,” 
and in the opinion of Mr. Collier, a play founded on a foreign novel ; 
and a moral, Praise at Parting, are the other two whose names 
we know. From Antony Wood we learn that his plays were never 
printed. These plays, again judice Mr. Collier, were probably in 
verse, as Gosson distinguishes them from his prose works. And 
if in verse they were in rhyme, for blank verse did not come in 
use till twelve years afterwards. 

But we are reaching a turning-point in Gosson’s life. Whatever 
of the Puritan was in his nature now came uppermost. His career 
hitherto had been one of strenuous exertion, and he had tasted 
something of fame. His activity between the age of twenty-one and 
twenty-four had been something almost prodigious. He had beena 
writer of pastorals worthy to be compared with the best of the 
time; he had been a comedian, with what success we cannot tell, 
and he had been the author of plays that were conspicuous on the 
contemporary stage. Here was the opening of a career that pro- 
mised great things for the versatile young Oxonian. Buta change 
came over the spirit of his dream. He conceived a deep and 
ineradicable disgust for the stage. As a comedian, he may have 
been first drawn to the stage by a sincere love for histrionics, but 
it seems more likely that, as a student, he had been attracted by 
the bright, careless life of the players, and then proportionately 
disgusted with it, when the novelty had worn off. 

But what is his own explanation of the change ? From a write: 
of pastorals, tragedies and comedies he had come to be the 
embittered enemy of all poets, actors and playwrights. He 
explains his change of front by saying that after some experience 
of the life of the theatre and its results, “perceiving such a 
Gordian’s knot of disorder in every playhouse as would never be 
loosed without extremity, I thought it better, with Alexander, to 
draw the sword that should knap it asunder, than to seek over- 
nicely or gingerly to undo it with the loss of my time and want o! 
success.” That from which he revolted, in Mr. Arber’s words, was 
the disorder imported into the social life of London by the public 
representation of plays at these new theatres. He did not 
contravene the drama written, but the drama acted : 

“ Whatsoever such plays as contain good matter, are set out in 
print, may be read with profit, but cannot be played without a 
manifest breach of God’s commandment... . 

“ Action, pronunciation, apparel, agility, music, severally con- 
sidered, are the good ‘blessings of God, nothing hurtful of their 
own nature, yet being bound up together i in a bundle, to set ou' 
the pomp, the plays, the inventions of the devil, it is abominable 
in the sight of God and not to be suffered among Christians.” 
Gosson’s view is not altogether without representatives in our 
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time. Those who affect the invertebrate productions called closet 
dramas, dramas that are to be read only and not acted—as if acting 
were not of the essence of all good drama—inherit some of the 
spirit of Gosson. 

With much of Mr. Arber’s eulogistic “ character” of Gosson all 
will agree. We cannot help, as he says, admiring his talents and 
respecting him as a man. His works show him to have been 
“genial in disposition; discriminating and good-tempered, even 
in his satire; pithy and witty, after the fashion of his day, in his 
style; varied and extensive in his reading, and not unskilled in 
poetry.” But surely “consistent ” does not seem the best epithet 
to apply to a man who played such various parts and whose earlier 
and later developments of thought differ entirely from each other. 

Returning to Gosson’s change of views, it is not improbable that 
pulpit polemics against the stage induced him to turn his back 
upon it. The London divines were busily engaged in decrying the 
new-born English drama. ‘The abominable practices of plays in 
London,” says Gosson, in his Plays Confuted, “ have been by godly 
preachers, both at Paul’s Cross and elsewhere, so zealously, so learn- 
edly, so loudly cried out upon to small redress, that I may well 
report of them, as the philosophers report the moving of the 
heavens, we never hear them because we ever hear them.” The 
case is one easily imagined. We can imagine the young Oxford 
student eager for fame in the great city. We can imagine his 
being captivated by the glamour and romance which the early 
stage had probably as much of as it still has. We can imagine 
his discovering what he thought to be the hollowness and triviality 
of these pursuits, and then turning with the zeal of a convert 
against his old occupation. 

All the extant works of Stephen Gosson are invectives against 
the stage and its concomitants. ‘The first of these has been made 

easily accessible in Mr. Arber’s series of English Reprints. It was 
published in 1579, when Gosson was twenty-four years of age, and 
is called the School of Abuse. The full title runs: “The Schoole 
of Abuse, Conteining a pleasaunt invective against Poets, Pipers, 
Plaiers, Jesters and such like Caterpillars of a Commonwelth; 
Setting up the Flagge of Defiance to their mischievous exercise, 
and overthrowing their Bulwarkes by Prophane Writers, Naturall 
Reason and Common Experience: A discourse as pleasaunt for 
Gentlemen that favour learning, as profitable for all that will follow 
vertue. By Stephan Gosson, Stud. Oxon. Printed at London for 
Thomas Woodcocke, 1579.” He dedicated his brochure “To the 
right noble Gentleman, Master Philip Sidney Esquier:” and this 
dedication makes an interesting point of contact between Gosson 
and two poets whose reputation is so much greater, Sidney and 
Spenser. Considered in itself, the dedication was a strange freak 
of fancy. It certainly would not have occurred to most people to 
confound poets with “ pipers, players, jesters and such like cater- 
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pillars of a community,” to address a “ pleasant invective” against 
them, and then to dedicate the composition to one of the leading 
poets of the time. It is true that Gosson may have had some 
sincere idea of converting Sidney from his infatuation for poetry, 
for the zeal of the convert is great. But in this instance it was 
unsuccessful, for we learn indirectly from the poet Spenser “that 
one writing a certain book (the poet is disdainful!) called the 
School of Abuse and dedicating it to Master Sidney was for his 
labour scorned, if it be in the goodness of that nature to scorn.’ 
Mr. Arber supposes that to Gosson’s pamphlet we owe Sidney’s 
Apologie for Poetrie, in which plain reference to Gosson is 
made. 

If we look into the little tract itself, we shall find that it begins 
by discharging the promised volley of “ prophane writers ” against 
Poetry and Music. It then passes to the stage, where Gosson is 
more at home, and where his powers of invective are seen at their 
best. ‘“ Haperto crede,’ he says, using the old bit of Horace that 
is doing duty to-day and must be almost worn out, “ Haperto crede, 
I have seen somewhat, and therefore, I think, may say the more.” 
And what was it that this comedian, with the sharp eye for abuses 
of his art saw, when he had time to give a glance at his audience ? 
He saw, he tells us, “ such heaving and shoving, such itching and 
shouldering to sit by women; such care for their garments, that 
they be not trode on; such eyes to their laps that. no chips light 
in them; such pillows to their backs that they take no hurt; such 
masking in their ears I know not what; such giving them pippins 
to pass the time; such playing at foot Saunt without cards; such 
ticking, such toying, such smiling, such winkmg and such man- 
ning them home, when the sports are ended, that it isa right 
comedy to mark their behaviour, to watch their conceits.” But 
he dares not trust himself to say anything more about these abuses 
lest we should conceive the unworthy suspicion that he is ‘ more 
wilful to teach them than willing to forbid them.” 

But he cannot forbear from breaking a lance with the players 
for the luxuriance of their dress. At the same time he is good 
enough to admit that “some are modest, if he be not deceived,’ 
and it is valuable evidence in their favour when their arch-enemy 
says, that “it is well known that some of them are sober and dis- 
creet, properly learned honest householders, and citizens well 
thought of among their neighbours at home.” He also admits 
that as some of the players are far from rebuke, so “some plays , 
—in his own quaint phrase—“ are tolerable at.some time,” and 
he instances, among others, his own Cataline’s Conspiracy,to which 
reference has been alr eady made, and the Jew and Ptolome,“ shown 
at the Bull, the one representing the greediness of worldly choosers 
and bloody minds of usurers; the other very lively describing how 
seditious estates with their own devices, false friends, with their 
own swords, and rebellious commons in their own snares are over- 
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thrown : neither with amorous gesture wounding the eye nor with 
slovenly talk hurting the ears of the chaste hearers.” 

Yet though such plays as these are good plays and sweet, they 
are not every man’s diet, says Mr. Gosson, and must not be com- 
monly shown. And when the question: Why did you, who spend 
your strength in decrying plays, ever write them ?—when this 
question is put, the contrite dramatist makes no equivocal 
answers, but replies meekly: “Semel ensaninimus omnes,’—surely 
the playwright never had a harder thing said of his art—‘‘ I have 
sinned, and am sorry for my fault; he runs far that never turns, 
better late than never. I gave myself to that exercise in hope to 
thrive, but I burnt ‘one candle to seek another and lost both my 
time and trouble when I had done.” 

The publication of this brisk little pamphlet caused a consider- 
able stir among those interested in literature and the drama. <A 
fellow student of Gosson’s at Oxford, Thomas Lodge, immediately 
set to work to prepare a reply, which he called Honest Excuses. 
This was suppressed on its appearance, and only two copies are 
known to exist. The players, also, angry at the defection of their 
old comrade, and more angry at his animadversions on themselves, 
turned the tables against him by bringing out two of his own 
plays. These were The Comedie of Captain Mario and Praise at 
Parting. The activity of his opponents called for some reply from 
the author of The School of Abuse. This took the form of a small 
tractate, called An Apologie for the Schoole of Abuse. He there 
returns to the attack on the players and expresses scorn for the 
people who support them by their presence at the play, saying, 
that. “we which carry our money to players to feed their pride 
may well be compared to the bathkeeper’s ass, which bringeth him 
wood to make his fire and contenteth himself with the smell of 
the smoke.” He also makes great capital out of the fact that the 
players went to the Universities for a defence of plays, but were 
refused. He ridicules their large offers for a diatribe against 
himself. He compares them to Penelope’s suitors who, failing 
the mistress, took up with the maids: which is intended as a 
cruel stroke for Mr. Thomas Lodge. He then goes on to talk 
about Lodge’s work, the Honest Excuses, which, as beggars who 
must not be choosers, they have procured in reply to his exposition 
of their dishonest abuses. 

But what had most stirred Gosson’s bile was the charge that he 
had written two plays for the stage since the publication of the 
School of Abuse. This he indignantly denies, saying that, though 
he cannot disown the authorship, “ they were penned two years at 
the least before I forsook them, as by their own friends I am able 
to prove; but they have got such a counterfeiting upon the stage, 
that it is grown to be a habit and will not be left. God knoweth, 
before Whom to you all I do protest, since the first printing of my 
invective to this day, I never made play for them nor any other.” 
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Previous to this time Gosson had been living a retired life as a 
tutor in the country, but now his notoriety, it may be supposed, 
had become so great, that he was presented to the crown living of 
Great Wigborough, in Essex. To purge himself of the slander, 
as he expresses it, of having written plays since the publication of 
the invective, he left London and spent his time in teaching the 
sons of country gentlemen. It must have been during this time 
that he took orders and devoted himself to better studies, to quote 
his own words, which he trusted to follow as long as he lived. 

The converted actor kept his word. He continued rector o! 
Great Wigborough during nine years, and then exchanged the 
living for that of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. A town life, the 
society of his old friends—in one case, at least, a player—the fear 
of rusting in the country, may all have been reasons for this step. 
And if the conjecture is not profane, Gosson was never so happy 
as when he was in the midst of his “abuses,” and actively engaged 
in inveighing against them. It appears that during his stay in 
Essex he must needs come up to London and preach a sermon, 
quite in his old polemical manner, entitled The Trumpet o 
Warre. For twenty-four years he was rector of St. Botolph, me! 
in that capacity seems to have spent a peaceful old age. In th: 
words of the register of St. Botolph’s, quoted by Mr. Arber: 
“Mister Stephen Gosson, rector of this parish for twenty odd 
yeare ; who departed this mortall lyfe about 5 of the clocke on 
Friday in the afternoone, being the thirteenthe of the monthe, 
and buried in the nighte, 17th February, 1623, aged 69.” And 
so a long life ended, a life that commands respect for its earnest 
ness, if not for its consistency, of purpose. Gosson was a man 
whom we cannot afford to despise. He did, according to th 
manner of his time, many things well. In the history of th 
origin of the stage, he has a place as one of the earliest writer: 
of romantic drama, and a forerunner of Shakspere. The works o! 
men like Gosson, considering him in his character of playwright, 
made the work of Shakspere more easy. It whetted the taste of! 
playgoers, and prepared them for something better. And, looking 
at Gosson in his later réle as the great antagonist of plays and 
players, here, too, he has claims on one’s respect. His protes' 
against the abuses of the stage was a manly and noble one; th 
great defect in it was that he saw the abuses only. But even 
granting this, honest criticism of admitted abuses is often salutary, 
and whether we consider Gosson in his earlier or later characters 
he was a man who played a prominent part in the early histor) 
of the English Drama, and will always have an interest for th: 
students of it. 


A. C. MANSTON. 






































WAS SWIFT EVER IN LOVE? 


OURS is pre-eminently an age of analysis, research, and decipher- 
ment. The latter half of the nineteenth century can scarcely 
deem any problem impracticable, any knot too complicated and 
involved for disentanglement. Under these circumstances, it is 
not at all wonderful that much interest should have been lately 
displayed in relation to Swift, since his character, his conduct, and 
his literary works present many enigmas, some of which are only 
partially solved, while others seem almost to defy solution. Indeed, 
one of Swift’s earliest biographers, writing shortly after his death, 
observed: * The character of Swift is, upon the whole, so ex- 
ceedingly strange, various, and perplexed, that I am afraid it can 
never be drawn up with any degree of accuracy.” If such was the 
case then, within some nine years of his death, it is not wonderful 
that the enigma should appear dark and obscure now, after an 
interval of nearly one hundred and forty years. But this very 
darkness and obscurity is attractive and inviting. During the last 
year there were published at least three noteworthy contributions 
to the biography and criticism of Swift, the volumes of Mr. Henry 
Craik and Mr. Leslie Stephen, and an important article in the 
Quarterly Review, attributed to Mr. Churton Collins. All three 
of these writers deal with what has been regarded by some as the 
most interesting of all the Swiftian problems, namely, that relating 
to the so-called “‘amours of Swift,” and it is this problem which 
we propose now to éonsider. W e have preferred, however, for 
several reasons, not to employ the expression just cited, but to give, 
as the title of this article, the question— Was Swift ever in Love ? 
The Quarterly reviewer follows some earlier writers in the opinion 
that, after a certain youthful attachment came toan end, he never 
loved again. Swift’s own words, in his Cadenus and Vanessa, 
imply however, that he was not really in love even then: 
‘“‘Cadenus,' common forms apart, 

In every scene had kept his heart, 

Had sigh’d and languish’d, vow’d and writ, 

For pastime, or to show his wit.” 
But, whatever may be said, and truly said, of Swift’s hatred of 
shams and dissimulation, and of his love of directness, sincerity, 
and candour, we shall probably see valid reasons for refusing to 
accept the explanation he thus gives of his conduct. 

The first glimpses that we gain of any incidents in Swift’s 





1 Cadenus is an anagram of Decanus, “the Dean.” 
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career which can be regarded as amours or love-affairs are derived 
from two letters written by him to the Rev. John Kendall and th 
Rev. Mr. Worrall, though, singularly enough, there is an interva! 
of nearly forty years between the one letter and the other. A 
the period to which these letters refer Swift was between twenty 
one and twenty-four years of age. The Revolution of 1688 wa 
accompanied in Ireland by a rising against the English Pro- 
testants, which threatened them with massacre and extermination. 
Among those who sought refuge in England was Swift, who, afte: 
seven years spent at the University at Dublin, now proceeded t 
his mother at Leicester, where she was living with no assure: 
income beyond twenty pounds a year. Of Swift’s mother w 
should like to know more than has come down to us, but ther 
are grounds for thinking that she was a woman of a somewhat 
superior type ; and it is probable that Swift derived from her thos: 
splendid endowments which have made him immortal. Mrs. Swif 
had at Leicester a relation whom, her son says, she called “ cousin, 
a certain Elizabeth Jones, or Betty Jones, between whom and 
Swift relations of an apparently amatory character speedily arose. 
Swift says, in the second of the letters above referred to, “My prudent 
mother was afraid I should be in love with her;” and as the affai 
was not brought to an end even after he had left Leicester, Mrs 
Swift probably induced the Rev. John Kendall (whom Swift als: 
addresses as “ cousin”) to write to her son on the matter. Swif 
replied that thefe was no fear of any entanglement which would 
prevent his advancement; that his fortune was far too unsettled 
to allow him to think of marriage ; that he was very hard to please, 
and too wary to be easily caught; that his only object was t 
divert his restless mind, which was prone to turn all to speculation 
and thought, so that he had been writing and burning and re 
writing more perhaps than any other man in England. He coul 
name twenty other women to whom he had acted in precisely th 
same way, when he had been very idle, or something had gon: 
wrong in his affairs—a kind of love-making with regard to which, 
by the way, some of the twenty women would probably have said, 
like the frogs in the fable, “If this diverts you, it’s death to us. 
There was, however, one very noteworthy circumstance which seem 
to have been decisive against Betty Jones. A report had been spread 
abroad in Leicester, and had come to Swift’s ears, to the effe: 
apparently that the lady had another admirer. This was very 
probably only a ruse adopted in order to make Swift bite th: 
harder. If, hov’ever, the rival was a sham —for this we take to b 
the. probable import of the letter—Swift is not going to b 
cheated, though “the cunning sharper of the town may have : 
cheat put upon him.” He is, nevertheless, inclined to believe th 
report, though indeed the people is “a lying sort of beast,” a) 
expression which almost foreshadows the odious Yahoo, destined t 
make his appearance in Gulliver thirty-five years later. Bu 
VOL. VIII. PP 
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rivalry will not have on young Swift the effect which it sometimes 
has on the common herd of humanity. No, he declares that he 
is “so unpardonably jealous” that it is “a sufficient reason for 
him to hate any woman any farther than a bare acquaintance.” 
Besides, he is too “ metaphysical that way ” to commit matrimony 
with Betty Jones. And so she lost her great “ cousin ” for ever. 
After a time she married an innkeeper of Loughborough, had a 
family of several children, of whom all died except one daughter, 
who, some forty yéars after her mother’s affair with Swift, wrote 
to him to ask for three guineas. He says that, upon due enquiry, 
he would be ready to sacrifice five pounds for the sake of old 
acquaintance—a somewhat prosaic and unromantic ending for a 
love-story. 

But was Swift ever really in love with Betty Jones? In reply 
it may be said that his mother would seem to have been a shrewd 
woman, not very likely to be mistaken. We take it that at the 
age of twenty-one he did fall in love, but that love was overborne 
by the activity of his powerful and restless intellect, and by the 
pride which could not for a moment brook the idea of a rival, or 
to be “ put upon” by tricks and dissimulation. Besides, he tells 
his correspondent, he was so “metaphysical that way ”—a mode of 
expression which probably implies not merely that he could not 
be the slave of mere unreflecting passion, but that those unfavour- 
able or pessimistic views of the condition of mankind, which after- 
wards characterised him so strongly, were already beginning to 
assert their existence. We shall soon see traces of evidence looking 
pretty clearly in this direction. And with regard to his self- 
conscious pride, it may be observed that it was not long after 
the time when the affair with Betty Jones came to an end that he 
wrote the lines : 


“My hate, whose lash just heaven has long decreed, 
Shall on a day make sin and folly bleed ;” 


lines prophetic of his vocation as a great satirist. 

Swift had said in the first of the two letters to which reference 
has been already made, that he should probably put off matrimony 
to the other world; but, in little more than four years, we find 
him deep in another love-affair, and pressing an offer of marriage. 
Swift had had at Dublin a fellow-student, named Waryng, who 
had shared his apartments. Thus, it would seem, he became 
acquainted with young Waryng’s sister, a Miss Jane Waryng ; 
and this acquaintance resulted in a warm att&chment. Miss 
Waryng’s name was changed by Swift into the more poetical 
Varina; and under this designation a letter was addressed to 
her, bearing date, April 29, 1696. This letter begins with the 
very fervid sentiment that “ Impatience is the most inseparable 
quality of a lover. ... I find myself hugely infected with this 
malady, and am easily vain enough to believe it has some very 
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good reasons to excuse it. For indeed, in my case, there are son 
circumstances which will admit pardon for more than ordina 
disquiets. That dearest object upon which all my prosp 
of happiness entirely depends, is in perpetual danger to 

removed for ever from my sight. .Varina’s life is daily wastin; 
and though one just and honourable action would furnish heal 
to her, and unspeakable happiness to us both, yet some pow 
that repines at human felicity has that influence to hold her con 
tinually doating upon her cruelty, and me on the cause of i 
This fully convinces me of what we are told, that the miseries « 
man’s life are all beaten out on his own anvil. Why was | 

foolish to put my hopes and fears into the power or manageme! 

of another?” Then follows a very pessimistic statement (especial il 
from so warm a lover) as to the character of woman: “ Libe: 

is doubtless the most valuable blessing of life; yet we are fon 
‘to fling it away on those who have been these 5,000 years usin 


us ul. 


Philosophy advises to keep our desires and prospects « 


happiness as much as we can in our own breasts, and independe 
of anything without. He that sends them abroad is likely 

have as little quiet as a merchant whose stock depends upo 
winds, and waves, and pirates, or upon the words and faith 

creditors, every whit as dangerous and inconstant as the othe 
It is scarcely wonderful that, after this, he came, as he says, to 
dead pause for half-an- hour, not knowing what to write. Bu 
he resumes with a story about a poet and a beggar, who had ha 
a fight the day before, the poet coming off conqueror. This giv 
Swift occasion to resume his pessimistic vein about women. "T) 
bellicose poet had proved that he was “ dunce enough to be wor' 
five thousand pounds a year. It is a pity he has not also t! 
qualifications to recommend himself to your sex. I dare engag 
no ladies will hold him long in suspense with their unkindness : 
one settlement of separate maintenance, well engrossed, wou! 

have more charms than all the wit or passion of a thousan 


letters. 


And I will maintain it, any man had better have a po: 


angel to his rival, than the dev il himself if he were rich.” 


He 


presses for a definite answer, telling her that she ha 


already had time enough to consider his last letter—from whic! 
it would appear that the correspondence had been going on f 
some time. He desires nothing of her fortune. He has excellent 
prospects in England, which he is willing to forego for her sak 
Any arrangement she wishes shall be made till his affairs are a 
prosperous as she desires. She is, it is true, somewhat of a 
invalid, and was so even before she had become acquainted wit! 
Swift, a fact, by the way, affording some evidence of the — , 
ness of his passion. Perhaps she prizes her indisposition mo 

than she does her lover. If so, he will leave the kingdom, an 

“endure the utmost indignities of fortune, rather than ever retur 


again.” 





Formerly she had pitied him; and it was this pity whic! 
PP 2 
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opened the way to -his misfortune. Now.his love for her is finish- 
ing his ruin. Can she be insensible to the prospect of a rapture 
and delight so innocent and so exalted as the joy which un- 
doubtedly accompanies “a true, honourable, unlimited love?” She 
must be more experienced than her lover, and be “ hugely skilled 
in all the little politic methods of intrigue.” Dissimulation and 
coyness, however usual, are particularly distasteful to him: 
“The little disguises and affected contradictions of your sex, 
were all (to say the truth) infinitely beneath persons of your pride 
and mine; paltry maxims that they are, filled for the rabble of 
humanity. . . . Farewell, madam; and may love make you a 
while forget your temper to do me justice. Only remember, that 
if you still refuse to be mine, you will quickly lose, for ever lose, 
him that has resolved to die as he has lived, all yours.—Jon. 
SWIFT.” 

A perusal of this letter will scarcely leave any doubt as to the 
answer which must be given to our question: Was Swift ever 
in love? - It is impossible to believe that it is a letter written 
merely 


“ For pastime, or to show his wit.” 


But, if indeed it were possible to believe this, what conclusion 
should we have forced upon us with respect to the character of 
the man who could so write ? 

We do not know precisely the answer which Swift received. 
Possibly the state of Miss Waryng’s health did not allow of the 
definite reply which he sought. But, however this may have 
been, the correspondence did not cease; neither was an end put, 
as it would seem, to those “ little disguises and affected contradic- 
tions,” which Swift so much disliked. It is worthy of remark, 
too, that, whether bond fide or not, a rival, as in the affair with 
Betty Jones, appears on the scene. But Swift regards the matter 
with tolerable equanimity. In writing to the Rev. Mr. Winder, 
on January 13, 1699, he says, “ You mention a dangerous rival 
for an absent lover; but I must take my fortune: if the report 
proceeds pray inform me; and when you have leisure and humour, 
give me the pleasure of a letter from you.” In the year 1700, 
that is, four years from the time of that passionate letter to Miss 
Waryng, which we have already considered, was written Swift’s 
second extant letter to this lady, which, as seems likely, brought 
the engagement to a close. But it may throw some “additional 
light on this second letter, if we take into account some things 
that Swift was doing in the interval. It would certainly appear 
that he was, at this very time, engaged on one of his two greatest 
works, the Zale of a Tub. The dedication to Prince Posterity, 
prefixed to that work, is dated December, 1697. It would not be 
very wonderful if, as he became increasingly conscious of his own 
true greatness, and that his name was one which posterity would 
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not suffer to die, he began to care a little less for a somewha' 
exacting young lady, who was a good deal out of health, and who 
had no very great fortune. Mr. Albert D. Vandam, in his Amowv's 
of Great Men (1878), considers that pessimism exerted at thi: 
time a great influence on Swift; that he began to regard life a 
“a mistake,” adding however, the reflection, “ but I am here an 
must make the best of a bad bargain, only I must not be instru 
mental in bringing other people here ; in other words, I must no’ 


marry.’ 


9 


“Desire shall be combated by asceticism, virtually bh: 


shall remain a bachelor all his life. This is the index to the views 
with which henceforth he frequents female society, but female 
society knows uothing of these views.” Certainly such a con 
clusion would derive no slight confirmation from some passage 
in the Tale of a Tub, as, for example,where Swift speaks of human 
nature as afoul and putrid carcase: “I have some time since, 
with a world of pains and art, dissected the carcase of humai 
nature, and read many useful lectures upon the several part: 
both containing and contained; till at last it smelt so strong 

could preserve it no longer.” Equally pessimistic, though in 

somewhat different style, are the following: “How fading an 
insipid do all objects accost us that are not conveyed in th 
vehicle of delusion! How shrunk is everything, as it appears in th 
glass of nature! So that if it were not for the assistance of artificia 
mediums, false lights, refracted angles, varnish and tinsel, the 
would be a mighty level in the felicity and enjoyment of mort: 


men.” 


And again, “This is the sublime and refined point o! 


felicity, called the possession of being well deceived ; the seren 
peaceful state of being a fool among knaves.” It would not 
very wonderful, if a man who could thus look on the world and 
mankind was not very solicitous about marrying and perpetuatin 
the race. 

But there is another document of perhaps still greater in 
portance. It consists of a series of resolutions written in the year 
1699, and which were to be observed, when Swift came to be old 
The first five of these resolutions are the following :— 


‘“Wuen I Come To BE OLD: 


“Not to marry a young woman : 
Not to keep young company, unless they really desire it: 
Not to be peevish, or morose, or suspicious : 
Not to scorn present ways, or wits, or fashions, or men, or war, &c.: 
Not to be fond of children, or let them come near me hardly.” 


It has been said that Swift could not have written this last resol: 
tion, unless he had felt an innate fondness for children whic! 
required to be checked and repressed. Very possibly this ma 
have been the case; but if so, this would only show how strong 
must have been the pessimistic tendency which came into conflic' 
with his natural affection. Mankind are so bad and corrupt tha 


children who are to continue the race cannot be tolerated. Und 
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these circumstances Swift could scarcely look forward with ardour 
to domestic felicity. 

But it seems to us that there were other causes which had 
exerted, and continued to exert, a strong influence on Swift’s 
relations with women. Let us, however, now turn to the second 
extant letter to Miss Waryng—to which allusion has already been 
made—a letter with regard to which very diverse opinions have 
been expressed. It was written from Dublin, May 4, 1700. Swift 
has frequently read Miss Waryng’s last letter. She wants an 
explanation of his change of tone. In reply, he tells her that all 
his efforts to induce her to abandon surroundings which he dis- 
approves have been in vain. The only answer he could get from 
her was “a great deal of arguing,” and that sometimes in a very 
imperious style. She asks whether he had not been entertaining 
thoughts of a new mistress; but this he solemnly denies. Then 
the “little disguises and affected contradictions,” spoken of in the 
first letter, are again referred to: “I had ever an opinion that 
you had a great sweetness of nature and humour; and, whatever 
appeared to the contrary, I looked upon it only as a thing put on 
as necessary before a lover; but I have since observed in abund- 
ance of your letters such ‘marks of a severe indifference, that I 
begin to think it is hardly possible for one of my few good 
qualities to please you. I never knew any so hard to be worked 
upon, even in matters where the interest and concern are entirely 
your own; all which, I say, passed easily while we were in the 
state of formalities and ceremony; but, since that, there is no 
other way of accounting for this intractable behaviour in you, but 
by imputing it to a want of common esteem and friendship for 
me.” As to her fortune, it would be quite easy to get a wife with 
a larger one in England. He had given a dismal account of his 
livings. This account, he assures her, is true. He would like to 
have a large income; but he would rather that it should be his 
own than derived from his wife’s property. He was sorry to hear 
that her health was in so bad a state that the doctors had advised 
her not to marry. Is she now better, and will she consent to 
housekeeping on, perhaps, less than £300 a year ? Will she comply 
with his desires, and conform to his way of living? Will she 
adopt his methods for improving her mind? Can she follow him 
in love, esteem, and indifference to others? Will she be good 
humoured on his approach, though provoked? Will the place 
where her husband is be more welcome than courts or cities 
without him ? &e. If.so he would be proud to try to make her 
happy. 

Of this letter Mr. Leslie Stephen says, that it is one to which 
he “can apply no other epithet than brutal.” There is, however, 
just at the close of it a very significant statement, which must. 
certainly not be passed over: “I singled you out at first from 
the rest of women: and I expect not to be used like a common 
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lover.” We have here a cause which was probably quite as in 
fluential as Swift’s pessimism. Miss Waryng did not know hoy 
great an honour had been conferred upoR her in * being singled 


out” by him “from the rest of women.” 


“ Tittle disguises, 


“affected contradictions,” and “ imperious arguing” might do ws 

enough for “a common lover,” but not for the great Jonatha: 
Swift. He was himself far too proud to tolerate a display 
pride which Launce says was “ Eve’s legacy” to her daughters, 


and cannot be taken from them. 


“Common lovers ” may 


“chase the flying game, 
But pass with coldness the self-offering dame ;” 


of that 


and with regard to such lovers Miss Waryng might have succes: 
fully -adopted the policy commonly pursued by women, who, a 


Hudibras says,— 


iad 


But this kind of dissimulation and trickery 


. wound, like Parthians, while they fly, 
And kill with a retreating eye ; 

Retire the more, the more we press, 

To draw us into ambushes.” 


was not at all to 


Swift’s taste. Rather than that the attempt should be made | 
‘‘draw him into an ambush” by a coy retreat, he preferred, i 
would seem, that the lady should openly advance. 
Vanessa, when some dozen or fourteen years later, she frankl) 
confessed her love, told him she was only obeying his own pr 
cepts. Swift, indeed, issued “a decree” that, on account of hi: 
vast superiority to men of common mould, women should mak: 
the first advances to him. When he was approaching seventy years 
of age, he wrote to a lady, “ When I lived in England, once every 
year I issued out an edict, commanding that all ladies of wit 
sense, merit, quality, who had an ambition to be acquainted wit! 
me, should make the first advances at their peril; which edict 


you may believe was universally obeyed.” 


And in the Journal ¢ 


Stella we read, “ The Duke of Ormond’s daughter was to visit m: 
to-day at a third place by way of advance, and I am to return i 
to-morrow.” But the most curious document relating to thi 

“‘ decree,” or “ edict,” is a treaty with Mrs. or, as we should say 

Miss Anne Long, a famous beauty, to whom Swift was warmly 
attached, and who was so popular that her health was a common 
toast. The “treaty” sets forth that “ Doctor Swift, upon the scor: 
of his merit and extraordinary qualities, doth claim the sole and 
undoubted right, that all persons whatsoever shall make such 
advances to him as he pleases to demand, any law, claim, custom, 
privilege of sex, beauty, fortune, or quality to the contrar) 


notwithstanding.” 


Mrs. 


Long 


claims certain privileges and 


exemptions as being a “‘ Lady of the Toast ;” but it is provide: 
that she shall, nevertheless, “ without essoine or demur, in tw: 


hours after the publishing of this our decree, make all advanc: 
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to the said doctor that he shall demand; and that the said 
advances shall not be made to the said doctor as un homme sans 
consequence, but purely upon account of his great merit.” There 
is humour, no doubt, in all this; but, as Mr. Leslie Stephen 
remarks, “all Swift’s humour has a strong element of downright 
earnest. He gives whimsical prominence to a genuine feeling. 
He is always acting the part of despot, and acting it very 
gravely.” 

But to return to Miss Waryng. The Quarterly reviewer 
remarks, with regard to her engagement with Swift, that “he 
had, it is easy to see, acted in every way honourably and straight- 
forwardly. He offered to make great sacrifices; he expresses 
himself in terms of chivalrous devotion. Miss Waryng, on the 
other hand, appears to have been a sensual but politic coquette, 
who held out just so much hope as sufficed to keep her lover in 
expectancy, and just so much encouragement as sufficed to make 
him impatient. For a while he submitted to all the indignities 
which female caprice can devise for the torture of men in his 
unhappy condition. At last the spell was broken; he grew first 
languid and then indifferent. What followed was what usually 
does follow in such cases. As the lover cooled, the mistress 
melted ; as he wished to dissolve the tie, she wished to draw it 
closer. Their correspondence terminated with a letter on which 
we forbear to comment, but which we would recommend to the 
perusal of any of our fair readers who may, like Varina, be 
tempted to abuse the prerogatives of wit and beauty. It would 
not be true to say that Swift ever became a misogynist; but 
nothing is more certain than that from this time the poetry of the 
affections ceased to appeal to him. Henceforth, love lost all its 
glamour. . . . He never afterwards sought to marry; he never 
afterwards permitted woman to be more to him than a sister or a 
friend.” 

Though the reviewer assents to the conclusion that Swift was 
really in love with Miss Waryng, we are of opinion that the passage 
in the Review, from which we have quoted, suggests in several 
respects an incorrect view of the affair. No account is taken of 
Miss Waryng’s indisposition, which may have been, for aught we 
know to the contrary, a serious impediment to marriage ; and we 
cannot easily discern the indications that she was a “ sensual 
coquette.” That her coyness was much in éxcess of what is com- 
mon with women, it would be rash to conclude from the statements 
of Swift’s letters. The two causes which seem to us to have been 
very influential, Swift’s growing pride and darkening pessimism, 
the reviewer takes here no account of. And we are convinced that 
it was not the blight of Swift’s affection toward Miss Waryng 
which led to his subsequent conduct towards Miss Johnson and 
Miss Vanhomrigh, the Stella and Vanessa, whose unhappy fate has 
become renowned throughout the world. Still, it is quite probable 
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that these ladies would, perhaps to their great advantage, nev: 
have attained to literary immortality if Miss Waryng had accept: 
Swift’s offer at once in a very definite manner. 

Having treated with some fulness Swift’s earlier and, in certain 
respects, more obscure love-affairs, we do not propose to treat t! 
history of Stella and Vanessa with equal fulness. This history h 
been often discussed, and information is easily accessible to th 
general reader. It is quite possible that there may have reache 
Miss Waryng’s ears some hint concerning Esther Johnson, w! 
had been Swift’s pupil when a child, and who in the year 1700 had 
become a beautiful maiden of nineteen. Such a hint may hay 
suggested the question whether Swift had been entertaining som 
thought of another mistress. However this may be, not very lon: 
after the date of Swift’s second letter to Miss Waryng, Esth 
Johnson, at his request, came to reside near him in Ireland. He 
feelings towards the tutor of her childhood were put to the test 
some three or four years later by a friend of Swift’s, a clergyma 
named Tisdall, who made her an offer of marriage. The matt: 
was referred to Swift, whose views on the subject were expresse 
in two letters, of which only one has been preserved. Tisdall, : 
would seem, had charged Swift with “ obstructing his inclination ' 
and with being a rival. To this charge Swift replied that if hi 
‘“‘fortunes and humour ” had allowed him to think of matrimon 
he should most certainly have selected Miss Johnson; there wa 
no other whose “ conversation he entirely valued ;” but that wa 
the “utmost he ever gave way to.” He never intended to be i 
any way animpediment to Tisdall. He had offered no discourag: 
ment, so soon as he found Tisdall’s worldly position was satisfactory 
In fact he doubted whether the affair could now be decently broke: 
off. Probably, however, Swift knew very well the direction « 
Miss Johnson’s wishes. At any rate, she never became Mrs. Tisdal! 

Seven years later we come to the Journal to Stella, in whic! 
Swift describes minutely to Miss Johnson, or Stella, his pro- 
ceedings in London. In this journal Swift employs the so-called 
“little language,” a mode of speech which has been spoken of a 
a kind of “baby-language of endearment.” With reference 1 
this journal, Mr. Leslie Stephen remarks, “If Tisdall could hav 
seen the journal, he would have ceased to call Swift ‘ unac- 
countable.’ Did all this caressing suggest nothing to Stella 
Swift does not write as an avowed lover; ... and yet a word « 
two escapes which certainly reads like something more than fra 
ternal affection. He apologizes (May 23, 1711) for not returning : 
‘I will say no more, but beg you to be easy till fortune takes h: 
course, and to believe that M. D.’s (probably My Dear’s, 2.e. Stella’s 
felicity is the great goal I aim at in all my pursuits.’ If suc! 
words, addressed under such circumstances, did not mean, ‘I hop 
to make you my wife as soon as I get a deanery,’ there must hav: 
been some distinct understanding to limit their force.” 
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It is alleged, however, that there was such a distinct under- 
standing, an understanding, moreover, which continued virtually 
in force even after Stella had become, according to the opinion of 
some, the nominal wife of Swift. But here we have presented to 
us the very difficult question whether or not Swift was privately 
married to Stella in the year 1716, by the Bishop of Clogher. In 
an appendix to his recently published volume, Mr. Craik gives the 
evidence in favour of the marriage with some fulness. But if the 
marriage really took place, how comes it that Stella begins her 
will, “In the name of God. Amen. J, Esther Johnson, of the 
city of Dublin, spinster, &c.” To this it is replied that it was 
fully understood that the marriage was to be merely nominal, 
though this would be sufficient to secure that Swift did not become 
the husband of Miss Vanhomrigh or anyone else. And it was 
only as a spinster that Stella could make a will. If she had 
avowed her marriage, her testamentary rights would have been 
transferred to her husband. All was done in accordance with 
previous agreement, and it was quite understood that Swift would 
not interfere with her property. The question of the marriage is, 
however, one of great difficulty, and, notwithstanding recent dis- 
cussion, cannot be by any means regarded as solved. 

That Swift was deeply attached to Esther Johnson is abundantly 
clear ; and it is not at all easy to admit that the attachment was 
what is called “ Platonic.” But if it was not such, what reason 
can be assigned for his conduct? In his letter to Tisdall, Swift 
speaks of the deficiency of his fortune and of his “ humour.” The 
first of these impediments can scarcely be allowed as existing 
during the last dozen or fourteen years of Stella’s life; and it 
would be difficult perhaps to admit that it could have been an in- 
superable obstacle for a good while before. As to his “ humour,” 
however, the case is very different. The difficulty thence arising 
probably increased as years rolled on. As to what was implied 
in this expression, we need not add much to what has been 
already said with regard to Swift’s pride and his pessimism. In 
his letter to Varina he had spoken of the folly of man throwing 
away liberty, “the most valuable blessing of life.” And in his 
later years his proud and imperious nature was probably less dis- 
posed than ever to part in any degree with this “ valuable bless- 
ing.” Besides, when it had become known that he was married, 
he would have been regarded as much less eligible for that admira- 
tion and attention on the part of the ladies, which he so highly 
valued. When approaching seventy years of age he wrote to 
Pope, “ What vexes me most is, that my female friends, who could 
bear me very well a dozen years ago, have now forsaken me, 
2lthough I am not so old in proportion to them as I formerly was, 
which I can prove by arithmetic; for then I was double their age, 
which now I am not.” 

We do not wish to press hardly upon Swift. In some respects 
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we look upon him almost with reverence; but we fear that vanity 
of the kind just alluded to had much influence on that painful 
chapter in his history which is concerned with Miss Vanhomrigh, 
or, to use her poetical name, Vanessa. While he was in London, 
writing the Journal to Stella, he became acquainted with the 
Vanhomrigh family, and, indeed, at one time lived very near to 
them. He frequently dined with them, and became in some sort 
the tutor of Miss Vanhomrigh. She forthwith fell in love with her 
tutor, a feeling which, however, he says in his Cadenus and Vanessa 
he in no way reciprocated :-— 


‘That innocent delight he took 
To see the virgin mind her book 
Was but the master’s secret joy, 
In school to hear the finest boy.” 


The true state of affairs does not seem to have escaped the notice 
of Miss Anne Long, already alluded to, who was a friend of the 
Vanhomrighs. In November, 1711, she wrote to Swift, “ If Miss 
Hessy keeps company with the eldest Hatton, and is still a poli- 
tician, she is not the girl I took her for; but to me she seems 
melancholy.” 

It has been said that Swift must have been quite aware that his 
relations with his new and promising pupil would be distasteful to 
Esther Johnson, and that on this account the “ Vans” are men- 
tioned in the Journal to Stella in a general manner, and Miss 
Vanhomrigh in a somewhat distant and cursory fashion, with no 
allusion to the lessons she was receiving. Thus: “ Her eldest 
daughter is come of age, and going to Ireland to look after her 
fortune, and get it in her own hands.” And again, though this 
reference is of a different character, “ And when I had got home, 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh sent me word her eldest daughter was taken 
suddenly very ill, and desired I would come and see her. I went. » 
and found it was a silly trick of Mrs. Armstrong, Lady Lucy’s 
sister, who, with Moll Stanhope, was visiting there; however, I 
rattled off the daughter.” Such an incident as the last might 
possibly have aroused a shade of suspicion in a very jealous mind. 

Miss Vanhomrigh’s impassioned letters to Swift have been often 
commented on. To give but two extracts:—In 1713 she wrote: 
“ Mr. Lewis has given me Les Dialogues des Morts, and I am so 
charmed with them that I am resolved to quit my [body], let the 
consequence be what it will, except you will talk to me, for I find 
no conversation on earth comparable but [with?] yours; so, if you 
care I should stay, do but talk, and you will keep me with pleasure.” 
And seven years later, in 1720: “I was born with violent passions, 
which terminate all in one—that inexpressible passion I have for 
you. . . What marks are there of a deity, but what you are to 
be known by? You are present everywhere; your dear image is 
always before my eyes.” 
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We shall not now inquire into the truth of the well-known story 
that this unfottunate woman wrote to Esther Johnson asking for 
an explanation of her relations with Swift; that the letter was 
placed in Swift’s hands; that he, in a fit of rage, rode off to Miss 
Vanhomrigh’s residence, laid the letter on the table, and went off 
without saying a word. Neither shall we examine the possibly 
legendary incident of Swift’s visit to Archbishop King, which is 
said to have occurred during the correspondence with Miss Van- 
homrigh, or while it was for a time suspended. Swift is said to 
have rushed out of the archbishop’s library ; to have met his friend 
Delany, and to have passed him without speaking. Delany, 
according to the story, found the archbishop in tears, who told 
him that he had just met the most miserable of mankind, but as to 
the cause of Swift’s wretchedness not a question must be asked. 
The story presents more than one enigma not yet solved, and 
probably altogether insoluble. 

How far the death of Miss Vanhomrigh is to be attributed to her 
hopeless passion for Swift is very difficult to say. It has been 
asserted that her premature end was in no way remarkable, taking 
into account what had occurred with regard to other members of 
the family. That Swift was ever really in love with her may well 
be doubted, though the poet does say that he found it quite possible 
to be in love with two women at once. Swift may have shrunk 
from inflicting pain by a sudden termination of the acquaintance, 
but—especially with what he himself says of making love for 
“pastime, or to show his wit” before us—it is difficult to excul- 
pate him from a desire to gratify his vanity by the continuance of 
such anomalous relations. 

To conclude: in opposition to the opinion that Swift was “con- 
stitutionally indisposed to the passion of love,” the evidence would 
rather seem to point to his being specially susceptible of that 
passion. Yet love did not become dominant, on account of his 
towering ag and restless intellectual activ ity. He might seem, 
indeed, “of a “cold temper.” Like Shakespeare’s Cassius, he 
“ thought in much,” or, as Swift himself expressed it, he was too 
“metaphysical that way.” The reader may recollect how Gulliver 
tells, at the end of the Travels, that five years after his return from 
Houyhnhnm-land, he had begun last w eek to allow his wife to sit 
at dinner with him at the farthest end of a long table, and with 
what “‘shame, confusion, and horror,” he had regarded his position 
as the head of a family. With what is thus said should be com- 
pared the resolution previously quoted, which was written twenty- 
seven years before the publication of Gulliver, ** Not to be fond of 
children, or to let them come near me hardly.” It is scarcely 
wonderful that, under the influence of pessimism of this kind, 
Swift shrunk back from family life, notwithstanding his strong 
feelings of admiration and attachment for the gentler sex. 
THOMAS TYLER 






























BYE-GONE DAYS. 


WHO loves not, on a winter’s night, 
To watch with drowsy eyes 

The burning faggots’ flickering light 
Alternate fall and rise ? 

Who loves not, by the fitful gleam, 
Deep-lost in memory’s trance to lie 
And dreaming wake, and waking dream 

Of happy days gone by ? 


Anon the fickle flame hath died, 
Yet still the embers glow ; 
And now in fuller clearer tide 
The streams of memory flow ; 
And back to childhood’s distant shore 
We fondly gaze with longing eye, 
And, gazing, can discern once more 
The happy days gone by. 


Yet wherefore ? if the Past be bright, 
Bright too the Future’s smile ; 
And present pleasures, counted light, 
Are fleeting far the while: 
Time’s ever-rolling orb displays 
New joys; and yet, we know not why, 
They charm us not, as did the days, 
The happy days gone by. 

























A REAL QUEEN. 





Wart IT. 





CHAPTER I. 


When misers make their florins fly, 
And gamesters bid the dice good-bye— 
Is’t you, madame, who ask them w hy? 


But if the answer still be far, 

Ask why the toper breaks his jar, 

And hind with tiger waxeth war : 

Or why (if still the lesson’s lost) 

Should calmest pools grow tempest tosst, 
Or what unfreezeth hearts of frost— 


Why I, struck through the heart by thee, 
Yet bless the hand that slayeth me— 
Tis Love, madame, or Lunacy. 


It is quite possible to pass through a long life without finding 
occasion to make personal acquaintance with the name of Derwent. 
On the other hand, it is not altogether so uncommon as to make it 
inevitable that any respectable people who happened to bear it 
should feel disgraced by learning that their distinction is shared 
by an inmate of one of Her Majesty’s gaols. At any rate, the 
Derwents of Longwood and of Wilton Square were the last people 
in the world likely to be troubled by more or less kind enquiries, 
behind their backs, if anything happened to a namesake in Low- 
moor. At any rate, no such enquiries would be conducted in Town 
and in the season, when and where the world has a short memory, 
whatever might be the case round their country seat, where memories 
are too often uncomfortably long, and never forget if there has 
been a hanging matter in any family, even a century ago. 

The Derwents—at least such of them as were in town for a 
season of no ancient date—were four: Horace Derwent, his mother, 
and his two sisters, Catherine and Anne. Horace was the only 
son of his mother, and she was a widow. Such: a description, how- 
ever, though absolutely true, only shows how misleading truth 
may be. Pity would be entirely wasted on an only son with some 
eight thousand a year of his own and with his sisters well provided 
for, or upon a rich widow, whose loss—according to those who had 
known the late Colonel Derwent best—had been in every respect 
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clear gain. Liberty for oneself, power over others, plenty of money, 
and the removal of a husband whom one regrets three hundred and 
sixty-five times a year ever having married, are not matters that 
call for any excessive sympathy. 

No doubt the Derwents kept their family skeleton, being human. 
But, whatever he was, he was an exceptional accommodating and un- 
obtrusive skeleton, and gave marvellously little trouble, keeping 
himself well out of the way. He was certainly not visibly present 
in the morning room where Kate and Anne Derwent were busily 
engaged together over some all-absorbing and mysterious, but 
laughter-provoking, occupation—his place was occupied by the 
sunshine, who knows how to make himself at home in a big house 
in Wilton Square quite as well as in a poor man’s country cottage. 
Despite romantic belief, all the good things of this life are not en- 
grossed by the poor, comparatively well off though they unques- 
tionably are. Kate and Anne were fine, fair girls of a good and 
healthy sort—girls who, at first sight, obviously knew hew to ride, 
walk, dance, talk, laugh, and to suit themselves comfortably and 
gracefully to their position in life, whatever it might be. Kate 
was the elder, livelier, and smaller : Anne the younger, graver, and 
statelier. But their difference was much more apparent to their 
relations and their intimate friends than to the outside world. 


“TI don’t believe,” said Kate, “ there ever was such a muddle of 


a visiting list like ours. Every year we hoe up the weeds and sow 
salt, and roll the grass, and every year the weeds come up worse 
than ever. Oh dear!” 

“Come,” said Anne, in her more placid manner, “I don’t think 
it’s quite so bad as that, after all. There are some very amusing 
people, ’'m sure——” 

“Oh, yes—amusing. But it’s such a mixture—that’s what | 
mean. Cabbages are useful, and green peas are delicious, but one 
doesn’t plant them among the geraniums . 

“ Nor geraniums among the cabbages—that’s true. But because 
we don’t, that’s no reason why we shouldn't, is it, dear? Ill have 
my garden mixed, if ever I have one of myown. [I'll put all my 
seeds and bulbs and things into one basket and have it shaken out 
all over the ground anyhow—— ” 

* Do let’s stick to work,” said Kate, “or it'll be lunch time 
before we’re half done, The question is, shall we send cards to 
the Coles ? ” 

“ Well—they’re not amusing, certainly. They’re neither 
geraniums nor green peas, neither delicious nor beautiful. But 
they may be cabbages. I wonder if they are.” 

*“‘ Cabbages, Anne ? ” 

“‘ Yes—useful, you know; and some people are passionately 
fond of cabbages. How did we come to know the Coles ? ” 

“‘ Let me see—I didn’t pick them up: nor you. It must have 
been Horace——” 
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“Oh no, Kate-—they’re not at all in his line. The girls are 
rich, and are not pretty; and Horace never looks at a girl 
unless she’s very pretty and very poor. It must have been 
mamma.” 

‘¢ Ah—that’s just the worst of it ; we all go on making our own 
friends, and then nobody ever knows who belongs to who. It’s my 
firm belief, Anne, that people come here that none of us know, 
because they’ve found out that each of us will think they belong 
to the other. Horace is bad enough that way, but mamma’s 
the worst of us all. She has no criterion at all. Something 
must really be done to restrain mamma. Some day we shall 
find ourselves introducing a bishop to his own tailor, or some 
other terrible thing. My dear Anne—who are the Coles?” 

“Well, put a big M against the Coles—meaning, ask mamma. 
Who comes next ? ” 

“The Pitcairns.” 

“Good gracious—P doesn’t come next to C?” 

“Well, it didn’t use to; but I said this list is a muddle. 
Perhaps the name’s Cairn, not Pitcairn, and Pit’s the christian 
name.” 

“‘ My dear, dear, dear Kate, have we come to this then, that we 
don’t know of our friends so much as even their names ? ” 

“Yes, Anne, that 7s what it is coming to indeed—thanks to 
Horace, and mamma, and a little bit to you. But as to the 
Cairns, or the Pitcairns, or the Pit’s, things aren’t quite so far gone 
—I know them.” 

“So it seems, dear—name and all! Who are they? Did we 

know them last year ?” 
* ] think so; anyhow, we knew them very well the year before 
very intimately indeed. They were here three afternoons. I 
met them at the—somebody or other’s. He’s a clergyman, in the 
country—an Irishman: and she was a Miss Somebody, who had 
money. Have you ever noticed, Anne, that the wives of Irish 
clergymen were mostly Miss Somebodys, with money? She isn’t 
very nice, but he is, and they’re all right, in every way. Yes, 
well have the Pits—I mean the Cairns. Write them a card. 
After all, I dare say they’re not in Town this year, and won’t come.’ 

“There. lve made it Pitcairn or Pit Cairn—they may read it 
just as they please. Craven—Carrington—Deane : they’re all 
right. Dash—good gracious, Kate, wh: at human being of our ac- 
quaintance answers to the name of Dash ?” 

**}’m sure I don’t know. I shall go off my head, if this sort of 
thing goes on much longer. We've got to get to the Z’s, and we’ve 
only just begun the D’s—oh, dear! No—I can’t remember one 
single, s solitary Dash. By the way, isn’t there a Countess Dash, 
or somebody ! ?” : 

“Not that I know of. Well—mark Dash with H, for ask 
Horace. It doesn’t sound like one of mamma’s people.” 
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“ And what do you want to ask Horace, if you please ?” asked a 
good-looking, easy-going young man as he ‘lounged ‘in, with his 
hands deep down in the pockets of his shooting coat. ‘ Here he 
stands to answer for himself, if he can.’ 

“Oh, Horace!” cried Kate the impulsive, “ I was never half so 
glad to see you before! Who is Dash? If you can’t tell us, I 
shall go wild.” 

“Dash? Horatiws sum—non Gdipus, my dear child. Why 
do you want to know ? ” 

“‘ Because we're going to be ‘at home,’ you know, for the season, 
and are letting the world know. The world? Four worlds— 
mamma’s, Anne’s, yours, and mine. JDo the Dashes belong to 
yours ?” 

“The Dashes? Then there’s more than one Dash, is there ? ” 

“‘T suppose so. There’s only one Dash down, but when nobody 
knows people, there’s sure to be any number of them. Do you 
know Dash, Horace ? ” 

“No, Kate. On second thoughts—well: no, again.” 

‘Then there is nothing left me but to go wild.” 

‘“‘ She thinks we are getting rather mixed,” said Anne. 

“ Rather, indeed!” said Kate, tossing back her curls. 

“ Perhaps I can help you,” said the head of the house, the squire 
of Longwood, with his pleasant smile. He was quite a young 
man, coming between Kate and Anne, in point of age, unmistak- 
ably their brother, but without either Kate’s briskness or Anne’s 
dignity. He was big, but of the lazy, good-humoured type—at 
home in the fields and on the moors, where he showed plenty of 
staying power if little energy, but when at home scarcely taking 
the trouble to hold himself upright, and contriving to do rather 
less than any other living man of his age, weight, and size. 

‘* You help, Horace ?” asked Anne, calmly. “Do you know 
what you would have todo? No, dear. This is work for strong 
women—not for weak men.” , 

“All the better, Nan. I’m always glad to hear of woman’s 
work—it means a good time coming for the likes of me. So 
youre at that old visiting list, are you? I suppose you’ve got 
everybody down ?” 

*“* Everybody, Horace,” said Kate. ‘That wouldnt so much 
matter, only that we’ve got nobody too—and which is which——” 

“JT bet you,” said Horace Derw ent, with a little extra laziness 
of manner, “that you haven’t got ev erybody down.” 

“Horace,” said Kate, solemnly, “if you will kindly take the 
Post Office Directory—no, not the Court Guide, but the Post Office 
Directory—and find me out of it one single, solitary name that 
isn’t in our visiting list, ’1I——” 

“Have you sent a card to the Fanes ?” 

“No. We're only in the D's. We've been pulled up by Dash. 
Who are the Fanes? Do I know them ?” 
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‘Well, Kate,’ said Horace, colouring ever so little, “I don’t 
know that you do—indeed, if it comes to that, I’m sure you don’t. 
Fact is, I didn’t know them myself till the other day. But you'd 
like them, awfully—you and Anne, I mean. Yes—send him a 
card, by all manner of means.” 

“ Oh—him ?” 

“ Yes; we certainly do want young men,” said Anne, reflectively. 
“ There are always girls; but young men are becoming an extinct 
species, it seems to me. Any of your friends, Horace, are sure to 
be useful, if it’s only to let themselves be seen in the doorway. 
Yes—-I vote decidedly for Mr. Fane.” 

“ H’m—not that he’s exactly young.” 

“Well, middle-aged will do. What is s-aptain—colonel ? 
What’s his address ? I must enter him properly, you know.” 

“Oh—Mr. Not that he’s exactly middle-aged—— ” 

“It seems to me,” said Anne, with the air of a judge, and 
holding her pen suspended over the place for entry, ‘ it seems to 
me that this begins to call for further enquiry, sir. What claims 
has an unknown Mr. Fane, who cannot even be called exactly 
elderly, to a place in our doorway, which is already too narrow for 
half our friends ?” 

“TI tell you what it is, young woman,” said Horace, beginning 
a tour of the room, and examining every article it contained as if 
it were new to him: “our fault is that we have everybody through 
that doorway—which means nobody. Fane is neither everybody 
nor nobody—he’s somebody, which is quite another pair of shoes. 
He’s old enough to be my father—but we’ve got a taste in 
common—— ” 

“Oh, Horace! Horses?” asked Kate. 

“ Cigars ?” asked Anne. 

“No. Books—old books!” said Horace, without the ghost of 
a smile. 

There are some assertions which, however ludicrous from their 
associations, are so outrageous, so utterly monstrous, as to deprive 
the quickest-witted hearers of the faculty of laughter—nay, of 
faculties, save that of an amazed stare. So it was with Catherine 
and Anne Derwent, who were quick enough at laughter, as a rule, 
but who knew their brother, and fancied they knew how far a taste 
for books could prove a bond of sympathy between him and his 
fellow creatures. For, so far as they were aware, Horace had never 
read a real book in his life, and that he should ree ognize the dis- 
tinction between old books and new books was, in itself, an incom- 
prehensible marvel. The girls looked at one ‘another to read the 
jest, if they could, in each other’s ey s; but failed. 

“Good gracious! Books, Horace!” exclaimed Kate. 

“Heavenly powers, Horace! Books!” cried Anne. 

“ Yes,” said their brother, coolly, as he let himself fall into a 
chair. ‘ They really are most interesting things—especially first 
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editions, and tall copies, and all that sort of thing. Fane could 
show you some books that would make you stare. I’m going to 
make a library myself, all of black letter, and Fane can give me 
hints at starting. The only thing I’m sorry about is that I’ve lost 
so much time; but Fane must have been double my age when he 
began. Yes—book-hunting’s just the finest sport in the world : 
and you must send a card to Fane.” 

It was as if a bishop had suddenly launched out in praise of 
cock-fighting. Neither at school, nor at college, nor since he 
entered the world, had Horace Derwent shown the faintest 
tendency towards the most compulsory kinds of. scholarship. 
Nobody had expected it from him, and indeed his attitude towards 
bookishness had been too indifferent even to amount to contempt 
—it had been identical with that of a Polynesian cannibal to- 
wards the music of the future: that is to say, no attitude at all. 
Saul among the prophets was nothing to Horace Derwent among 
the folios. His sisters were tinged with as much literature as the 
rulers of the novel-market considered necessary for young ladies, 
and on the strength of this took credit for being as well read as 
the majority of their fellow creatures, as indeed they were: but 
such terms as first editions and tall copies made them feel that 
their brother, their unlettered brother, had passed beyond them at 
a single flight and—well, they stared once more. 

“No,” said Kate, emphatically, after a long pause. “ No, 
Horace. Those sort of people belong to mamma. We don’t want 
elderly book-worms. I know the kind. I saw one once at the 
Cravens. He was introduced to me; and the only thing he said 
was to ask me if I didn’t think the room was very warm. I said 
no: and that finished him, poor man. I can see Mr. Fane in my 
mind’s eye—a little old gentleman, with his clothes put on no- 
how, and a wig, and a snuff-box; and, oh, Horace! to think of 
your being some day like that—buying books that you can’t read, 
and that nobody else wants to. Horace—I put down my slipper. 
I’ll have nothing of the kind. You shall not take snuff. You 
shall not wear a wig. I am your elder sister; and I'll have 
nothing of the kind—so there !” 

** Nonsense, Kate,” said her brother, stretching out his legs, 
thrusting his hands deeper into his pockets, and languidly con- 
templating his toes ; ‘‘ book-hunters are the jolliest fellows going. 
Besides, its intellectual, and all that sort of thing. I’m tired of 
being stupid—I am indeed. I must have a rational pursuit : and 
it’s time I began. It isn’t as if one had to read the books you 
know. I don’t believe Fane ever reads—he hasn’t the time. The 
great thing is to get hold of something that nobody else ever had, 
and for which all the other fellows would give their ears. I’m 
beginning to make the Derwent collection; and I’ve found a 
fellow who’s a wonderful hand at finding bargains—for, you see, 
it’s a point of honour to get things as cheaply as one can, so that 
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ruining oneself’s impossible. You can get a dozen big things in 
books for the rent of a moor.” ’ 

‘‘ Where did you pick up this Mr. Fane?” asked Anne. “If 
he has converted you to books, even their outsides—well, he must 
be a very extraordinary man.” 

‘“‘ He is,” said Horace. “ Don’t be afraid—he’s a gentleman. 
As my guide, philosopher, and friend, you must send him a 
card.” 

“Must ?” asked Kate. ‘ Well—see what slaves we sisters are. 
His initial, if you please ? ” 

‘¢ A—-E.—diphthong, you know.” 

“Good gracious, Horace ! ! I hardly know how to write such a 
thing! Hasn’t the man got even anhonest Christian name ? Well. 
There: Mr. A—E. diphthong Fane. Address?” 

“ Oh—let me see—28, Richmond Place. That’s enough. And, 
by the way——” 

“Well ?” 

“You may as well put in Miss Fane, too. There’s a Miss Fane. 
There—I suppose it’s about lunch time: I feel so, anyhow.” 

He rose. But the uncomprehending look had, before he left 
his chair, already passed out of both his sister’s eyes. Those two 
pair of eyes met, and the lips below them shared the same 
smile. 

“Yes, Horace,’ said Annie, demurely, ‘“ Mr. 
Fane shall receive a card.” 

Horace nodded, and lounged out of the room whistling, as if 
nothing had happened. 

“ Annie, dear?” asked Kate. 

‘Kate, dear ? ” answered Annie. 

“Ts this number thirty-one or thirty-two ? ” 

“Miss Fane? Let me see—I think it’s number thirty- 
three.” 

“ All very pretty, and all very poor. Yes, Annie—book-hunting 
18 a delightful sport, after all. I wonder how the book will be 
bound.” 

“Yes, Kate—and what there’ll be to read inside. With most 
of Horase’s books it’s been, I’m afraid, Longwood—written on the 
heart. Oh, what geese we were not to guess what Horace’s taste 
for books means! And the great Derwent collection! And to 
think that he thinks that we don’t understand!” 

“Well, Annie—anyhow a weight’s off my mind. I was afraid 
Horace was going mad; but I’m not now. If ever he takes to 
conchology, or tatting, or the use of the globes, I shan’t be 
troubled any more. If it’s conchology, I shall remember that 
there’s a lady in the lobster-shell, and understand.” 

‘“ Hush!” whispered Kate. ‘ Here’s mamma.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


What means such talk tome? My wings, I trow, 
Are over-wide and strong for peddling trips 
That sparrows practise on the housetops—mine 
Are as the eagle’s, sir, that toward the sun 
Take flight: and mine the eagle’s cosmic eyes 
That take the parish for a paddock: prove 

The shire as but a blot of random ink, 

And all your England but a hank of wool. 

My eyes are all too large to see in small, 

Yea, to perceive aught meaner than the world: 
And e’en the world is petty—for I need 

A mirror vast and deep enough to hold 

Mine own pervading image. Bring me straight 
The solar dise—’tis broad enough to serve. 


Every family has its own peculiar forms of humour, unless indeed 
it is so unfortunate as to have no sort of humour at all. The 
Derwents were, in reality, very amiable people who, being 
conscious that they were a trifle commonplace and too much like 
their neighbours, habitually, and unconsciously, developed certain 
harmless eccentricities, which the ill-natured might call affecta- 
tions. Herein I speak of the ladies of the household: for Horace 
was as absolutely unaffected and as content with his common- 
placeness, as an able-bodied young man can be in these self- 
conscious and self-contemplating days. 

These characteristics of her son were completely acceptable to 
Mrs. Derwent, who, having been allowed no will of her own during 
the colonel’s life was, since his death, all the more bent upon 
making up for lost time. She loved management, and her easy- 
tempered son was only too willing to be managed—it saved him 
all the trouble of life, and left him all the pleasure, for his mother’s 
despotism was entirely of the indulgent and benevolent order. 
That he was not without a will of his own Mrs. Derwent had 
occasionally suspected: but there had never been the least occa- 
sion as yet for a collision, and possible an instinctive prudence 
warned her to postpone the occasion as long as possible. Of 
course she, as a woman and a mother, did not know that ready 
and habitual submission on the part ofa man is the worst possible 
security for his subjection, because it only shows him to be too 
strong-minded to waste his self-assertion upon trifles, while 
occasions that are not trifles are necessarily few and far between. 
Nothing as yet had seemed to Horace Derwent important enough 
to demand the infinite discomfort and worry of a domestic battle 
—not even the most temporarily exciting of those thirty-two 
or thiry-three love affairs that his sisters had ascribed to him. 
Still his mother, being his mother, foresaw that, though it might 
be the three hundred and thirt y-third, his fate must come at last : 
and she also had observed his remarkable preference for poverty 
as an element in a woman’s attraction. Nor had she any the 
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more sympathy with her son’s taste for having herself been both 
pretty and poor before the colonel came. 

She was still a good-looking woman of her years—partly 
perhaps because she had been no longer poor. In this, her later 
middle age she had exchanged gracefulness for graciousness, 
brilliancy for dignity, and represented what her Anne might 
hope to become. It is sometimes dangerous for a mother to be 
very like her daughter, by thus setting present beauty side by 
side with the picture of its doom. This was not the case here. 
Rather, seeing the mother and daughter together, a man medi- 
tating marriage would feel assured that the girl came of a good, 
staying stock, and that she would only cease to be pretty in order 
to become handsome. And, as to that matter, Mrs. Derwent, 
looking scarcely more than forty, with her fine features, her 
gracious presence, her fresh complexion, her bright eyes, her 
amiable smile, and her exceedingly handsome life interest in her 
son’s estate, enjoyed without any sort of restriction, was not 
unlikely in some quarters to prove even her daughters’ rival. 
She had not the faintest thought of marrying again—liberty, 
sprung from the colonel’s grave, was too precious a plant to be 
thrown away. But, during the more recent years of her widow- 
hood, she had received more than one offer, though she had kept 
that fact from her children : and, not only so, she had so contrived 
to refuse her offers as in every case to retain the would-be lover 
as a firm and devoted friend. Indeed, Mrs. Derwent had an 
altogether extraordinary faculty for making many friends, and 
keeping them all. She was certainly not a brilliant woman, either 
in thought or in speech: but, just as certainly, she was no fool. 

“ Well, dears,” she said, as she made her first appearance that 
day—for she was a very late riser, not out of laziness, but as a 
believer in plenty of sleep and ease as the most effectual of youth- 
preservers—“ how are you getting on with our friends ? ” 

‘‘ Not much better than the hare,” said Kate, “I’m afraid—he 
couldn’t have had many more than we ; or more like the tortoise, 
in the other fable. We haven't finished C.” 

“Then I must help you, I suppose.” 

‘If you can’t, mamma, nobody can. Are we to send cards to 
the Coles ?” 

“ Are you, Kate? Why, good gracious, child—why who should 
you send them to if you were to leave out the Coles? Why, 
they’re among the very best people we know. I don’t exactly 
know who they are, but they’re always at the best houses, and— 
why don’t you remember their garden party last year? No—I 
remember now we weren't able to go: I was thinking of the 
Deanes. The Coles, let me see, I think old Cole has something 
to do with business, in a very big way, or else he’s a Royal 
Academician, or an Indian judge—I’m not quite sure, but he’s 
certainly one of the three, or anyhow something of the same kind. 
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At any rate hé’s a very great man: and his daughters are most 
charming girls—not pretty, of course, but just as good as gold.” 

‘“ And Dash. Who’s Dash, mamma?” asked Anne. 

“Dash, my dear ?” : 

“Yes—Dash. I asked Horace: but he didn’t know.” 

“Give me the book. Yes—there’s Dash, to be sure: and at 
the same address as the Deanes’. It must be Mrs. Deane’s sister : 
she has a sister very often with her, I know. You had better 
send a card to Miss Dash, as she’s down—it can’t do any harm, 
and might give offence: and I wouldn’t hurt Lady Deane’s feelings 
for the world. The book seems all right,” said Mrs. Derwent, 
as she turned over the pages, and read a name at random here 
and there. ‘ Fane—let me see: who are the Fanes ?” 

“Some of Horace’s people,” said Anne. “He made us enter 
them just before you came down.” 

“Indeed? Horace doesn’t often trouble himself about such 
things—or indeed much about anything, indoors. I don’t know 
any Fanes: but it’s a good name. The Marchioness of Horchester 
was a Fane. Richmond Place... . Did he tell you who they 
are ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Anne. ‘Horace has turned book-worm, it 
seems—and Mr. Fane is a very big book-worm, deed. They’re 
kindred souls.” 

“¢ Horace—Book-worm! My dear, what do you mean?” 

‘“‘He says book hunting is better than fox hunting; and he is 
going to make a Derwent collection, all in black letter—— ” 

“My dear!” exclaimed her mother, “do you know what 
youre saying? Of course it’s quite right to have Mr. Fane at our 
house, if he’s a distinguished man. A great many people do take 
an interest in books, 1 know—but Horace! It doesn’t seem 
natural—why, he was over seven years old before he could read. 
And his father never read anything either, except the 7'imes, and © 
the Army and Navy Gazette, and Hoyle’s Games, and now and 
then the cookery book when his liver was particularly troublesome. 
I hope Horace isn’t going to be crotchety. I must see to this—I 
must indeed. If he begins with books, he may go on to pictures, 
and then to diamonds: and it’s not as if he were a rich man.” 

Mrs. Derwent fell into a brown study: for this new departure 
on the part of her son was fully as inexplicable to her as to Kate 
and Anne. Indeed it was more so, for she had studied Horace 
through and through, and believed that she knew him by heart, 
with no more than that slight, concealed misgiving that he was 
capable of a certain obstinacy, hitherto unexercised and ever 
invisible. Kate and Anne, having their suspicions of how the 
land lay, nevertheless felt bound in honour not to spoil sport, and, 
besides, were caught by a very natural and wholesome spirit of 
curiosity to see and judge this Miss Fane for themselves, before 
deciding whether she was to be suppressed or no. So they went 
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on with their work, or rather with their chat about their work, 
until they had spent long enough over doing nothing to feel their 
consciences at ease, and to be justified in considering that some- 
thing attempted, something done, had earned the right to spend 
the afternoon as they pleased. 

On this occasion, their pleasure was to order the carriage, to 
make some calls, w hile that of Mrs. Derwent was to stay at home. 
Indeed it had been at her own suggestion that she and her 
daughters parted company, on the score that she had some letters 
to write, and also wanted a long day’s rest before beginning the 
evening’s dissipation. But, when left alone in the morning room, 
she did not begin to write letters : : indeed, she did not attempt to 
occupy herself in any way, beyond strolling leisurely up and down 
the room, and taking an occasional glance at the mirror in passing. 
She had every reason to be satisfied with what she saw there: and, 
when a loud double knock at the street door was followed by the 
announcement of “ Mr. Rackstraw,” she was as ready for the 
reception of a visitor as if she had been expecting a duke for 
hours. 

‘Tell Mr. Rackstraw that I will see him here,” said she. 


Mr. Rackstraw was a striking and even interesting-looking 
man, and not the less so for not being stamped with any of the 
conventional signs of the English gentleman, such as might be 
expected on the part of anybody admitted as a matter of course 
into the room where the ladies of Longwood received only their 
most intimate and particular friends. It is the reverse of dis- 
respectful to the British colonies to say that their gentlemen are 
not of any conventional pattern: and there was in this sense a 
decidedly colonial cut about Mr. Rackstraw. But there was some- 
thing more: or rather colonialism intensified. He was nearly, if 
not fully, six feet high, and lean to gauntness, something after the 
accepted model of a North-Western trapper—all steel and whip- 
cord. His face was completely and carefully shaved, and his 
complexion had been tanned into what, both in colour and texture, 
resembled leather, so that 1t was not easy to tell his age. As to 
that matter, he had obviously done and seen too much to be 
young ; but, on the other hand, any point beyond the first stage of 
middle age was inconsistent with the almost child-like curve of 
his singularly handsome lips, his clear blue eyes and his perfectly 
unwrinkled skin. His hair, also, worn rather affectedly long, was 
still thick and soft. But, despite these almost feminine attributes, 
emphasised by the Gieuck style of his features generally, Mr. 
Rackstraw’s prevalent expression was that of alertness and 
thoroughly masculine vigour and energy. Yet, he was grave, 
even melancholy, in his expression and bearing : so that altogether 
a physiognomist would have found him a singularly interesting, 
because inconsistent and even self-contradictor y, study. He was 
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dressed in the deepest of black and the whitest of linen-—a bad 
choice, because his long black frock coat, besides being too new 
and too glossy, emphasised the lean angularity of his six feet of 
stature, and somehow seemed to bring out the points of manner 
and carriage least consistent with the position of being perfectly at 
home in Mrs. Derwent’s morning room that he appeared to 
assume. 

On the whole, what with his long brown hair, his long black 
coat, the cherubic curl of his lips, and the frosty steel of his deep- 
set blue eyes, he was not a man to whom his fellow men were 
likely all at once to take kindly. Women, however, judge men by 
a very different code of signals, and, above all, are indifferent, or 
rather blind, to those details which classify a man as Gentleman, 
or as the contrary, or as of merely neutral colour. Men are often 
amazed at the paste that women take for diamond—but then, to be 
sure, there is no reason that they are always right about one 
another and women always wrong. As may have been always 
gathered, Mrs. Derwent was an exceedingly large-minded woman 
in the matter of acquaintances—her heart was as wide as her doors, 
and admitted more than the laws of mechanics allow. 

“You got my note, then, dear Mrs. Derwent ?” asked Mr. Rack- 
straw, in a hard, rather high, but clear and not unmusical voice, 
with a slight twang about it—not American, or Continental, but 
still not wholly English: a voice that would alone suffice to call 
attention to its owner, so inspired was it with marked individuality. 
*“‘It was good of you to remain in this beautiful afternoon.” 

“Oh, no—there was no goodness about it at all,” said she. 
Indeed, I am in want of your advice about a hundred things— 
but they’ 1 keep. In fact, now, when I come to think of them, I 
hardly remember what they are. I got so into the way of coming 
to you for advice in poor Colonel Derwent’s time that whenever 
any little thing troubles me I want to send for you—and then 
they're really so small that, when you do come, they’re gone. Not 
that it’s altogether like that, to-day.” 

‘There would be no trouble at all, dear Mrs. Derwent, dear 
friend,” said he, “if you would only see things in their proper 
light: if you could only see how it is a law of nature that man is 
nothing without woman, and woman nothing, nay, less than 
nothing, without man——” 

“ Hush! No more of that, if you please,” said Mrs. Derwent, 
hastily, and colouring quickly. But she found means to glance in 
the mirrow as she blushed, and the sight of her own colour made 
her smile. ‘ We are to be friends, you know, like we’ve always 
been. How shall I ever be able to ask your advice again, if you 
will forget that I’m an old lady with a grown-up son ?” 

“T can’t forget what I never knew,” said he, solemnly. “ There 
are some women—and some men, too-—-tinalt never grow old; you 
are one of those women—I am one of those men. Do you know 
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that I’m younger now than I was at twenty-one? The secret’s 
easy—it comes of merging my own existence in that of others. 
There are times, my dear friend, when I forget the very existence 
of Hermon Rackstraw, almost his very name, so absorbed am 
I in the realisation of myself as a mere atom in the progress of 
the universe and of humanity. That is a terrible thought at 
times.” 

“It must be!” said Mrs. Derwent: for one of her charms was 
her readiness and completeness of sympathy, quite independently 
of her comprehension. She could at the same moment sympathise, 
quite honestly, with the artist and with his rival, with the fox and 
with the hounds: a point to which the loftiest intelligence can 
never hope to attain, so much more catholic are hearts than minds. 
It must be terrible indeed ? ” 

“Yes, dear friend. But it is not so terrible as when the atom 
wakes to discover that it also is an entity, and—Alone! Dear 
friend, have you realised what it means to be alone ? ” 

*T’m not sure I have, since the colonel died. You see, I have 
Kate, and Anne, and Horace now: and you and all my friends.” 

“True. You are a happy woman. And I have—my fellow 
creatures. I ought not to complain. Only there is so much to be 
done, and so little time to do it in: so much and so little means. 
However, I didn’t come to talk of my own troubles. And you 
said you have some of your own.” 

“Well, I have. At least, not exactly troubles, but—-—But you 
have something to say to me?” 

“‘ Something-—but, whatever it is, it can wait for what you have 
to say to me. My something is only a request for a very small 
favour. What is yours?” : 

*¢ Oh, I’m afraid it will seem very small to a man like you, with 
the business of all the world on your hands——” 

He looked quickly at her for a moment, as if to see whether her 
words were not a trifle tainted with sarcasm. But, finding no sign 
of such a thing, he corrected her. ‘“ No, not the business—the 
welfare,” said he. ‘The welfare of those dark regions where the 
torch of civilisation has never yet beamed. As Agassiz said, 
when a thing begins to pay, it has nothing more to do with me. 
I am a pioneer.” 

‘It’s about Horace—my son.” 

‘** Yes, my dear friend ?” 

** You know what a boy he is—not exactly learned, or clever, 
but still the best of boys. I thought, till to-day, there wasn’t a 
thought in his heart that I didn’t know ” 

“Yes: mothers always think that, w ell? ? ”— 

** And to-day, the girls tell me, he has set up a crotchet for 
collecting books. If it had been horses, or dogs, or guns, or 
postage stamps—but books! What can it mean?” 

Mr. Rackstraw considered. ‘ Certainly,” said he, “ I should not 
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have said, off-hand, that books were much in my young friend’s 
line. And it’s an awkward sort of a craze,too: books are costly 
things.” 

“Indeed they are! Why, the girls’ novels cost a guinea and a 
half, I believe, when they’ re new.” 

A guinea and a half! Do you know that old books have often 
cost a thousand guineas, and more? Why a man, dear Mrs. 
Derwent, had better take to gambling, right away. ‘And there’s 
no use in them—none. The time is coming when every book 
that wasn’t written last week will be treated as a relic of the dark 
ages—as it ought to be. Old books are the petrifactions of old, 
that is to say false, ideas. The newspaper is the literature of the 
future—the book that a man buys, and reads, and throws away, and 
that leaves his mind as open as it found it. Whenever I open up 
any of this world’s dark corners—whether in Africa or in Polynesia 
—I set up a printing press the first thing, for the press is the 
great engine of civilisation, next to steam, and the press means 
the newspaper. Mr. Derwent’s fancy is distinctly reactionary, and 
diverts money backwards, which is distinctly unnatural and wrong. 
Is this the first time he has been troubled with such dangerous 
ideas ?” } 

“Then it 7s dangerous? Good gracious—a thousand guineas 
for one book—how big it must have been! You alarm me, Mr. 
Rackstraw. Iam glad I sent for you, indeed. Will you speak to 
him ?” 

Mr. Rackstraw shook his head. “I’m afraid it would be of 
little use,” said he. “ I don’t know why, but Mr. Horace Derwent 
distrusts me, though I am the most devoted of his friends. 
Perhaps he thinks me a little too near the throne—though I’m 
far enough from it, God knows . . . . But I mustn’ 
speak of that. Is this the first time he has had such a craze?” 

“ You agree with me that it must be stopped, then?” 

“ Surely I do.” 

‘And what do you suppose can be the cause ?” 

“TI cannot venture to suppose, my dear friend. I have reason 
to believe, I know. Here is a young man, full of health, life, and 
energy—and blessed with a mother such as—such as—you, dear 
Mrs. Derwent: dear friend; but he has no occupation—none— 
worthy of such privileges as his are. If I had half his means, | 
would by this time have civilised the half of Africa ; 1 would 
have dressed every negro in clothes like my own, and have 
embraced them in the railway system of the world. It can be 
done—and I know how. At this very moment I have three 
schemes of the kind on hand. Iam but a pioneer—Mr. Horace 
might be a field-marshal of civilisation, if he pleased. Don’t be 
afraid: he needn’t go out anywhere: he needn’t leave your apron 
—his home, for a single day. All he need do would be to give 
his name to one of my 
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the board. He wouldn’t be running after old books then! 
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to him seriously, dear Mrs. Derwent. 
to revive unpleasant memories, but Laurence Derwent—his half- 


brother, the colonel’s 


nothing to do. 


effects of all her years, “ what, in the name of heaven, 
forger, a convict, to do with my son ?” 


Dear friend, 


And see to what he came !” 

Whether Mr. Hermon Rackstraw intended the result or not, 
Mrs. Derwent flushed up in another sort of fashion than when he 
was giving the widow to understand that, with or without hope, 
she was the one woman in the world to him. 

‘‘ Mr. Rackstraw !” she exclaimed, with a-sharpness in her voice 
which spoke more plainly of departed youth than all the other 













Speak 


lL don’t want 


eldest son—he, too, was a young man with 


has a 


“‘ Except that they were the sons of one father—nothing: thank 
God, nothing, 


Lawrence’s mother ; 
tradictory tastes. 
from a damask rose. 


dear friend. 


I never knew the colonel’s first wife, 
but the colonel must have had strangely con- 
She must have been as unlike you as an “alligator 
But these skeletons—what household has 


them not ?—are not meant to be forgotten. They have their use, and 


their use is to warn. 


Mr. Horace, though he don’t like me, is not 


likely to do anything ungentlemanly, that I am the first to allow. 
But the same fatal idleness, which leads one man into crime will 
lead another into book collecting, or some other folly which, under 


all the circumstances of life, is also criminal in its own way. 


Mr. 


Horace has, I believe, eight thousand a year, and will have more. 


But what is eight thousand a year to a book hunter ? 


the ocean. 


name’s Hermon Rackstraw. 
lumber that he can’t even read. It’s 


know which is the worst of the two. 
Longwood by his fault; 
folly, that’s 


love that boy as if he were mine as well as yours 


were!” 


A drop in 


He'll be through his capital in no time, as sure as my 


all. 


And ‘all for what ? 


—a shelf full of 


not forgery, but it’s ruin. 
And, under all the cireumstances, I’m hanged, dear friend, if I 


Lawrence Derwent lost 


see that Mr. Horace don’t lose it by his 


There, I speak my mind, as a pioneer; but I 





and I wish he 


The case was too urgent to admit of Mrs. Derwent’s noticing 
certain vulgarities in her adviser-general’s way of putting things ; 
and, indeed, his picture had fairly frightened her. 
been able, without masculine help, to see things from so panoramic 


a point of view. 


thrown her,and struck again. 


* When I first became acquainted with Colonel Derwent,” 
he, “ his son Lawrence was as fine a lad as you’d wish to see. 
he had nothing to do, except what he fancied. 


Now it w as y 


She had not 


He saw the state of mind into which his zeal had 


said 
But 
racht- 


ing, now it was dicing, now it was stage-playing; but the paramount 
claims of humanity upon every human atom he could never be 


made to see. 


I don’t believe he cared a cent whether the women 
of the Cactus Islands got their stuffs from Lancashire, or whether 
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they had no stuffs at all. His father cut him off without a 
shilling—I will say for the colonel that he was a just man in 
money matters—and very properly made Mr. Horace his heir. You 
know what happened—the young man, having no fixed principles, 
tried to set things straight by producing a later will—forged—and 
Lowmoor was fis end. But what’s sauce for the—the one, is sauce 
for the other, my dear friend. Mr. Horace couldn’t do anything 
unbecoming an honest man and a gentleman—no, no. But he 
can lose Longwood as surely as his brother. Cards, my dear 
friend, have been called the devil’s books. But, no less surely, 
Books—old Books—are the deyil’s cards.” 

“You frighten me out of my wits!” said Horace’s mother, 
rising, and pacing the room. “I never thought of all this—it is 
dreadful! We must think what is to be done..... But I 
mustn’t be selfish. What did you want to say to me?” 

*Oh—I was half forgetting. After the sad business you have 
told me, it seems so small. No, ’m wrong. After all, nothing’s 
small. And, in away, this is really a great thing, though it won't 
take five minutes to tell.” 

“I’m thinking of my boy! But I can listen. Well ?” 

‘It’s rather a curious circumstance—if it wasn’t that too many 
curious circumstances happen to me to be noticeable one more 
than the other. I needn’t tell you of my old connection with the 
Goblin Islands: you know all about that—that’s were Port Rack- 
straw is, which is now bidding fair to be a centre of civilization in 
one of the most neglected corners of the world. I am Agent- 
General for the Goblin Islands, and in that capacity I have received 
notice that [ shall shortly be called upon to do the honours to a 
most illustrious personage—in short, to a Real Queen ! ” 

‘**Good gracious !—a Queen ?” 

“Yes: a Real Queen. The Queen of an unknown island—think 
of there being an unknown island on the world’s map in these days? 
Even I, who have reason to know how behind-hand the geographers 
even still are, was surprised. But there’s no question about it, 
dear friend. It must, however, have become known, to some 
extent, sinve I was in those seas, and since the last maps were 
made, became obviously, if the Queen of that Island has discovered 
the rest of the world, some portion of the world must have dis- 
covered ‘he Island. However, that may be, my correspondent, 
who is my agent at Port Rackstraw, or rather whose agent-general| 
I am in Great Britain, writes me that Her Majesty landed recently 
from a large canoe at the largest of the Goblins, not far from Port 
Rackstraw, and managed to convey to my agent-correspondent her 
desire to visit this country. I don’t know how she ever came 
to hear of this country—I hope, if it was from shipwrecked 
sailors, that the process of cooking them was not too painfully 
long——” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Derwent, starting. 
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‘“‘ There are notorious cannibals in those seas,” said Mr. Rack- 
straw, quietly. “Ihave been nearly eaten myself, more than a 
dozen times: no doubt, if I fattened better, I shouldn’t now be 
sitting here. Anyhow, the desire to break through her barbaric 
limits shows remarkable enlightenment in a queen of unheard-of 
savages, whether they be cannibals or no. It is an occasion of 
stupendous interest—a supreme opportunity, dear friend! We 
have had African princes, Indian princes, kings from the Sandwich 
islands, Japanese embassies—but never a queen from an island 
absolutely unknown. Think what she will see and learn, and what 
a responsibility rests upon us, who will have the making or marring 
of that island to the end of time! I shall lose no time—she is 
due at Southampton the day after to-morrow. I shall lose not 
a day in taking her to Birmingham, and Manchester, and the 
Black Country, and all our really civilized districts, and make her 
give orders for cotton goods and hardware, and machinery, and 
everything that an enlightened community can want to buy, 
or that an enlightened Empire can want to sell. But even 
British commerce isn’t everything. Her Majesty must learn 
British culture too. Would you, in the sacred name of civiliza- 
tion, dear friend, send one of these cards of yours to this Real 
Queen ?” 

“ A Queen!” 

Mrs. Derwent was impressed by the title, though borne by 
a savage who, probably would not have known the meaning of the 
word. But, after a full minute’s rumination, her thoughts took 
another turn. 

** Of course, as you put it like that.” 

“In the sacred name of civilization ? ” 

“ Yes—like that—I don’t like to refuse. But a black woman— 
perhaps a cannibal! And, oh, Mr. Rackstraw—are you sure they 
wear enough clothes ?” 

*¢ Oh—the colour’s nothing, it gives distinction to a room, and 
excites conversation. As for cannibalism—lI don’t know how Her 
Majesty may live at home, but if she is one, all the better; there’s 
a delight in civilizing a good, right down, square barbarian that 
one never gets out of your milk-and-water savage. Mark my 
words—she'll be converted from that by her first ice cream. As 
for dress—she will of course conform to the custom of the country. 
If you'll give me the address of your dressmaker, I’ll put Her 
Majesty into her hands the day after she arrives. Dear friend— 
next to steam, and above the printing press, the foremost of all 
civilizing agents is a dressmaker, like yours.” 

66 She is certainly an artist in her way. . . . . Well, I 
suppose I must consent—though really the idea, it is so strange 
and eccentric, makes me almost afraid. And how in the world 
shall I direct the card ?” 


** Ah—my correspondent writes that she wishes to be incognito: 
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at first, at any rate. As far as I can make out, her proper title 
is Queen—Queen Ngahoung Qhlawu, of the Island of Apahu. 
But that won’t do at all. There are reasons, good reasons, for her 
going about as a private person : queens never learn, and only see 
what they’re shown. We must have a name and style that won’t 
look odd in a hotel book, and that won’t be out of keeping with a 
lady of colour. Let me see—you'd better make out your card to 
Senhora Miranda. That sounds Portuguese, and euphonius, and 
perfectly vague—distinguished, pronounceable, and telling nothing 
at all. She shall be Senhora Miranda while she’s here.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you will kindly write the name on the card,” said 
Mrs. Derwent, seeking among the chaos of cards, filled and un- 
filled, that had been left unsorted by her daughters for one that 
would serve: “I’m not good at foreign names.” Evidently Mr. 
Rackstraw’s recommendation of a new acquaintance was all- 
sufficient for her, though to everybody who knew him less in- 
timately his account of the real queen whom he professed to have 
caught in the interests of civilization might seem to require a little 
judicious shifting before his faith in the report of his correspondent 
in the Goblin Islands could be cordially shared. ‘ Here is a card,” 
said Mrs. Derwent, at last, taking one fromthe heap. “ No—that 
is for Mr. Fane. What’s this? Mr. and Miss Fane!” 

A light seemed all at once to break upon her—a ray of the same 
light that had broken upon the girls when they first heard of a 
Miss Fane. “ Mr. Rackstraw!” said she. 

‘Yes, dear friend ? ” 

“Do you know any people of the name of Fane ? ” 

“No. I never knew anybody named Fane.” 

‘They live at 28, Richmond Place. And ”-—- 

“ Well ? ”— 

‘‘T want you to find out for me who they are.” 


CHAPTER III. 


While wearily I wandered round, 
I heard a whispered song— 

‘In seven years are all things found, 
If they be lost so long. 

There’s magic on that number set: 
And they that part in tears, 

Yet cannot in one hour forget, 
May meet—in Seven years.” 


HERMON RacxkstTRAW, the self-appointed agent-general for the 
civilization of savages, and reported by those who did not like 
him to make a very fair commercial profit out of his calling, 
might easily have executed the behest of the well-looking and 
well-left widow if, instead of conversing with the mother, he 
had followed the son. Sure enough, Horace Derwent’s newly 
awakened passion for old black letter, which had sown such a 
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harvest. of dismay in the family saan carried him straight 
to the house in Richmond Place where it was to be indulged. 

Not many such houses are to be seen: Moab probably this 
city of all things has never been at any time without one or two. 
For the thing or creature that is not to be found in London is 
not to be found in the world. 

Horace, at the street door, asked for Mr. Fane, and was 
admitted. But the admission apparently amounted merely to a 
permission to attack a series of barricades. The entrance 
passage was piled with books, presumably, from their exposure 
to all comers, of but little value; even less must have been the 
worth of those which served for stumbling-blocks upon the stairs. 
It was rather the entrance to the cave of a slovenly student than 
of a careful collector; and Horace, in the earlier days of his 
hobby, had wondered what sort of servant would consent to stay 
in a place where not a tray could be carried up-stairs or down 
without imminent risk to the neck of the bearer. But he had 
long ceased to wonder at such impersonal questions. He found 
his own way into what had no doubt been intended for the 
drawing-room, to find confusion ten times confounded. It was 
a fairly large room, but how it was furnished no mortal eyes 
could tell, seeing that it was the headquarters of the army of 
volumes whereof the landing, the staircase, and the passage, 
were but the outposts of the advanced guard. But, straight as 
an arrow, his eyes went straight to a certain corner between the 
fire-place and one of the windows. They lighted up by the 
road, and he moved eager!y forward, but at the same moment, 
from the side of the girl who had brought the brightness into 
his eyes, there rose, as if from a cave of books, the figure of a 
grave young man, without a coat, and with the sleeves rolled 
back as for labour. Horace looked vexed, and he lounged 
forward after his normal fashion, as if he were merely making an 
ordinary morning call. 

“You seem busy, Miss Fane,” said he, holding out his hand. 

“Oh, don’t touch me!” cried the girl. “Look at my hands, 
and touch them if you dare,” she said, holding up two palms that 
were certainly strangely black for those of a young lady—his 
sisters had never dreamed of hands like these. 

It is a long, long time since we have seen, or thought of 
Sophy. Indeed, she has grown out of all knowing for, since ve 
knew her when she was that high—and “that” was very little 
is going on for nine years. And yet she has neither saints SO 
much nor changed so much as might be warranted by the difference 
between one and twenty and thirteen; for she is still small and 
vivacious, and her eyes are as much like soft lightning as ever they 
were. The spirit of curiosity had not, it is to be feared, been exercised 
by the incantations of time, and a sprite of mischief seemed to 
have had a finger in the twisting of every brown curl. That no 
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woman would have called her pretty, Iam sure. That nine men out of 
ten would have sworn that she was pretty, I am equally sure ; at any 
rate, Horace Derwent swore it, as he looked, lazily indeed, but with 
looks of little favour, towards the strange young man without a 
coat and with turned up sleeves. He was evidently not a car- 
penter or a man from the pantechnicon—so what the devil was his 
business there ? 

“Mr. Hargrave—Mr. Derwent,” said Sophy, bringing two 
volumes together with a bang, and making their dust fly. “ Mr. 
Hargrave is helping me re-arrange the Library. A new folio has 
come in, and that obliges all the shelves to be arranged all over 
again. Mr. Derwent, will you take off your coat, and roll up 
your sleeves, and help, too?” 

Horace bowed his acknowledgment of the introduction, and 
was a little surprised to notice that this Mr. Hargrave, for no 
apparent reason, started and changed colour on hearing his name 
—perhaps the fellow was shy. Altogether he was not, so Horace 
thought, a prepossessing person, with his set, almost sullen look, 
his general awkwardness, the atmosphere of dust which he 
appeared to exhale, and, above all, his close proximity to Sophy 
Fane. Horace would have given much to know how long he had 
been there. 

“If I could help you I'd take off twenty coats,” said Horace, 
“but I don’t see why you shouldn’t rest a minute. So your uncle 
has been getting a new treasure, has he? Is he better to-day ? ” 

“ Yes, a little. But you won’t see him,” said Sophy, between a 
smile anda sigh. “He has a new treasure, as you say—and he’s 
carried it off into-his den, so that nobody may come between it 
and him. ‘“ We're turning the house out of windows to make a 
place for it, Oswald—Mr. Hargrave—and I.” 

That “ Oswald and I” almost made Horace hate Mr. Hargrave. 
But he was much tvo true a young Briton to show his feelings ; - 
and only protested against the occupation of his silent rival by 


clearing a dozen volumes off the corner of the sofa, and sitting 
down. 





“You are sadly lazy!” said she. 

“ Lazy—yes! Sadly—no. The fact is, I only came to let your 
uncle know that I’ve been searching everywhere, all over London, 
for an uncut what’s-his-name—Hunsden’s Flora, you know, that 
he said he’d give his ears for; and that at last I’ve run her doen. 
At least, I hope so; and I thought he might be glad to know.” 

“Glad? Glad isn’t the word! But don’t tell him so to-day— 
you'll spoil his present pleasure. Wait till that’s in its place, 
which, from the look of things, I should think would be in about 
ten years, and then let him know that there’s something still 
left to live for. Thank you, indeed, Mr. Derwent; not that I can 


thank you for so much kindness, so much trouble—do you mind 
taking a very dusty hand { » 
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He did not mind; he not only took the very dusty hand, but, 
regardless of the coatless rival among the book-heaps, touched it 
with his lips, and held it for an instant more. Strange to say, 
when this was over, and he looked up, the coatless rival had 
vanished from the room. 

‘Miss Fane,” said he, “ you really oughtn’t to work like this. 
Why should one new book cause chaos to come again ?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind. It’s something to do. And you know my 
uncle. Ifit wasn’t for the books, arranging, and the disarranging, 
and the re-arranging—but no; nobody could quite know, but 
Oswald and me.” | 

“ Oswald ?” asked Horace, his lips, just now made warm by the 
dusty little hand, all at once struck cold again. 

“Yes, Mr. Hargrave, the gentleman who was here just now.” 

« And who is Mr. Hargrave ? I didn’t know you had any friends 
I hadn’t seen. Is he a great friend of yours ?” 

“ Only the oldest friend we have in the world. We don’t see 
much of him, I wish we saw more, but he’s a good deal abroad. 
He—he wanted to marry my poor sister, Rosamond, who died. 
He’s never forgotten her, and he never will—no, though he’s 
a man.” 

“ Though he’sa man! Because he’s a man, you mean. As if 
I could forget—a woman I loved,” said Horace, unmindful of 
numbers one to thirty-two, but feeling that his prejudice against 
Oswald Hargrave had been at any rate hasty and pr emature. 
“* Poor fellow ! I can understand it, though, if she was anything 
like you.” 

“But she was not the least bit like me! She was the most 
beautiful, the cleverest, the very best girl that ever was born, or 
that ever will be. Talk of me beside Rosamond—me! She 
would have died for me, and I would have died for her ; and when 
she did die-—well, there was the end of life, of everything but 
old books, for us all. Everything broke to pieces after that; 
poor Oswald’s heart, and uncle’s antiquities, that turned out to be 
frauds, and our old country life—and—but, well, I can’t do in a 
stress what she would have done, but I do what I can. I can dust 
books ; so-—here goes again!” 

The bang of the two dusty volumes went hard to Horace 
Derwent’s heart this time. 

“Sophy,” began he, unconscious that for the first time he 
had spoken her Christian name aloud. 

But she was, or seemed to be, intent upon other things. She 
was punishing the books heavily, and her eyes were filling with 
tears. Horace knew something about the story of the Fanes, and 
had guessed, wrongly enough, a great deal more than he could pos- 
sibly know ; but at this moment he felt that all his guessing had 
all been wrong. But he had long guessed that he loved her; and 
he knew it now. 
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I will help you with those books,” said he, looking at the tears 
in ee eyes. 

But his very look must have dried them. “You help ?” 
she asked, with a bright little laugh, as natural as the sunshine in 
the heart ‘of an April shower. ‘“* Why, I don’t believe you could 
work if you tried. But I forgot—to have got that F lora you 
must have worked and walked indeed——” 

“And you gave me your fingers for it. Will you give them 
again ?” 

But, alas for his hope to keep those blackened fingers for at 
least one instant longer than before; at that most promising of 
moments Oswald Hargrave came back into the room, clothed this 
time, and like a common Christian man; and two more easy 
mannered people than Horace and Sophy no vennniedin of a 
téte-a-téte could possibly have found. 

“Then shall I bring the Flora?” asked imuce, carelessly 
enough, “ the next time I call ?” 

“Please—if you can. I needn’t give it him all at once——” 

“Then I will go now,” he said, almost with a sigh: for there 
was little pleasure in remaining with this silent Oswald to make a 
third. 

The visit had not been what he had hoped—nay, it had been 
much less, for nine times out of ten, except when her uncle was 
present, he had found her alone, and her uncle was deep in some 
new old book every tenth time. Still he had fallen more deeply 
in love, and that was something to make his few minutes in 
Wilton Place not wholly in vain. For it is the loving (I speak 
subject to correction) that is the great thing in love, after all. 
Sophy had not said much, but what she had said about her dead 
sister had seemed to him full of heart, and her readiness to laugh 
through her tears and to cry through her laughter had touched 
him with the whole. secret of the spring. It. was a real dis-. 
appointment to him, however, when, being inclined to go home 
in company with his own thoughts the longest way, for the sake 
of such solitude as the streets alone can give a man, he was 
overtaken by Oswald Hargrave a very few yards from the door. 

So Hargrave had been delaying to obtain the priceless privilege 
of last words; and Horace might have finished his visit in peace 
if he had only had the patience to stay on. Unquestionably 
Hargrave was a bore. But still the man who had broken his 
heart for the dead sister was to be pitied and borne with, for 
Horace was a good-natured fellow, even when crossed, and he 
fancied he knew how he would feel if Sophy should suddenly 
walk over a cliff into the sea,as poor Rosamond had done. Thank 
God that it had been Rosamond and not Sophy! So he thrust his 
hands into his pockets, and asked, quite good-humouredly : 

“Are you going my way? I’m after that Flora. Are youa 
book-worm, too ?”’ 
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“ Not I,” said Oswald: and, for the first time heard to speak, it 
was wonderful how the whole manner and expression of this grave 
young man seemed to improve ; “but I'll help you angle for the 
Flora, if you don’t mnid.” Horace felt as if the eyes of his 
companion were seeking to penetrate him-—it was an odd feeling, 
and not an agreeable one, callous as Horace was to the fancies 
with which sensitive people are troubled. 

If he could only have guessed what his name, the name of 
Derwent, meant to Oswald Hargrave; but what need is there to 
speculate on what might have happened had he known what he 
could not know? For Oswald, and Oswald alone, had clung to 
the hope, so passionate as to amount to the faith which scorns, 
reason, that Rosamond might not have perished; that her 
incredible romance was no dream of fever, but simply and literally 
true, and that Derwent, the escaped forger from Lowmoor, might 
be forced to unravel the mystery could he be found anywhere 
within the circle of the world. He knew how to keep his faith to 
himself, as sane men know how to keep secret what others would 
take for a craze. But he had changed the life of a farmer for that 
of a man as devoted to a craze as if he had been named A‘neas 
Fane. Derwent is at any rate uncommon enough to serve for a 
way-mark to a pursuer who had hitherto sought for the slightest 
sign of a trail in vain. 

Assuredly this frank-looking, easy-going young gentleman was 
no escaped convict: that was too absurd a notion even to serve as 
a straw for a drowning man. But, according to all accounts, the 
convict himself had been a gentleman,.or at least in the position 
of one: he must therefore have had connections in the same con- 
dition of life, and this casual meeting with one Derwent might 
possibly lead to the discovery of another. Men with fixed ideas 
are prone to see the finger of fate in all things. So he strove to 
unbend, not unsuccessfully, while the two young men strolled on, 

talking ‘of this thing and that, first of books, of which neither 
knew anything ; then of the same thing in relation to Atneas Fane ; 
then a little, but not much, of Sophy; then of more masculine 
matters, and at last drifting into horses and guns, where they 
found a common ground. 

“He isn’t half a bad fellow after all,” thought Horace, after 
a while. “And, if he’s almost Sophy’s brother, I must cul- 
tivate him; but, if I had been he, and Sophy had been Rosa- 
mond, J shouldn't have had the heart to talk of such thin gs as he 
can. I don’t half believe the fellow’s as heart-broken as Sophy 
thinks, after all. Here’s the place where I’m told the Flora 
hangs out, said he. “A queer enough shop, by Jove! but then 
these places where they breed book-worms mostly are: Do you 
mind coming in ? ” 

** Not a bit,” said Oswald, who had not yet contrived to get in 
a question that could bear upon so awkward a business as the 
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discovery whether a Derwent like this had ever had the most 
distant cousin in Lowmoor. 

Horace, who, as a collector, was studying the fine art of bar- 
gaining, did not announce his errand at once, but chose to put the 
raw lad, who kept the dark, out-of-the-way shop, or rather 
cross between a shop and stall, off the scent by taking down 
volumes at random from the shelves , chaffing a little meanwhile 
ina very un-bookworm like way. Oswald lounged farther into the 
premises, also looking at volumes in the same random manner, 
until he nearly reached a desk separated from the shop by a 
ground glass door. And, while standing here, he distinctly heard 
these words spoken, in a certain north-country accent which he 
had not heard since Silver Moldwarp had been detected in forging 
Pheenician Dials, nine years ago— 

“T’m never mistook, Mister. Instine’s a sure guide. And if 
the villain that nigh did for me in Pix Knoll’s named Lawrence 
Derwent, then Lawrence Derwent, with these very eyes, I saw 
Tuesday morning, as plain as 1 see——” 

“Shop!” cried the lad. ‘“ Here’sa gentleman ‘quiring after 
that there Floorer——” 

It was Silver Moldwarp, with his ragged jacket exchanged for 
an almost professional suit of black, and with gilt spectacles on 
nose, who emerged from the den behind the glass door: Oswald 
rapidly turned his back, and affected to be absorbed in the nearest 
shelves. His companion had evidently heard nothing. — But, 
though thus quick-witted enough to conceal himself from the 
rascal who seemed to know so much, Oswald’s heart was literally 
standing still. After nine long years of search to light upon this 
accident after all! - The finger of fate, indeed ?—Say rather fate’s 
open hand. ‘To him who waits, all things come.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THREE WORTHIES— 
WALTON, WHITE, AND WATERTON. 


‘SACRED TO ANGLERS.” So Walton willed; so Cotton wrote; so 
each man thinks that has read the Compleat Angler. For he 
may now say, “ Why, then, I perceive that I have some title 
here; for I am one of them, though one of the worst.” Then 
enters he into the temple of the gentle art, consults the oracle for 
wind and water, splices his tackle, braces his rod, sorts his dubbing 
and whips on his flies. 

Many, however, there are, who have never crossed the threshold 
of this piscatorial guild-house, content to feed their gaze upon the 
rustic simplicity and idyllic grace of the poetical structure. Even 
if such an one have essayed further knowledge of the master’s lore, 
the venture has been hazardous, and the enthusiasm short-lived ; 
the summer day’s merry-making of genial wits and pleasant 
moralists. 

Yet, in imagination at least, we have all of us followed the path 
of Walton and his disciple in the pursuit of their picturesque 
recreation. This has led us along historic highways, and through 
lanes embowered with ivy and honeysuckle; across meadows, 
decked with lady-smocks and cowslips ; down to the margin of 
pebbly, silver streams, whose gliding surfaces are broken by 
countless speckled fishes, leaping up at painted, gauze-winged 
wonders of insect life. We have tarried beside them, stretched 
upon the soft, green sward, watching the happy results of their 
primitive angling in virgin waters. The lazy stillness of the 
summer air is broken by wise and stately discourses upon the 
folk-lore, habits and varieties of the finny tribe, the miraculous 
pro-creation of its members, their growth and numbers, their 
friends and foes, the haunts which they affect, the wiles which they 
resort to, with what lures they may be beguiled, and (by anticipa- 
tion) with what rich sauces they shall be dressed and served to 
the “honest” angler. Then, when the summer shower has spent 
its tiny strength, we rise and proceed with them by balmy upland 
pastures and springing cornfieids, through homesteads, plantations 
and paddocks echoing with the artless carols of fresh-faced milk- 
maids to the village ale-house, with its parlour whitewashed and 
garnished with sprigs of lavender, and a-many ballads of war, and 
love, and rural felicity. There enter to us other jovial anglers, 
kindred spirits, and with them we dispatch an honest meal and 
wile away the short evening with harmless merriment and singing 
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of catches, and so to bed betimes and astir with sunrise for another 
glorious day. 

But this is not all that Walton has done, to charm our senses 
with the delightful melody of a prose which stands alone in the 
history of English literature. He was the first to popularize his 
sport-craft, the first to place it on a level with other branches of 
the chase, already admitted as worthy themes for courtly bards. 
He was the true patron of his art because himself the worthiest 
exponent, as all but later-day patrons have been and should be; 
and he was also its law-giver. Now angling affords unfailing 
sport for the million, and anglers of British extraction, numbered 
by hundreds of thousands, find in the pursuit of this gentle pas- 
time the only tonic for mind and body that civilization admits 
within reach of slender purses. 

A practical artist indeed was our pastoral angler, in spite of the 
agreeable fictions which he had drunk in from Gesuer, Du Bartas, 
and Geoffrey of Monmouth. He has some wisdom to deliver upon 
most questions of ways and means that still agitate the breasts of 
the piscatorial community. Whether it beconcerning the subtlety 
of a line stained to blend with the glass-green hues of the sub- 
aqueous horizon ; of a rod painted to simulate the ashen dye of 
the extended heron’s neck; of a well-spent outlay in ground- 
baiting for barbel; or the necessity for a proper conservation of 
our rivers in the maintenance of close seasons, the prevention of 
illegal netting, and the removal of incroachments upon the public 
rights, in these and most other matters he is beforehand with us 
all. 

It is not often that a scientific writer, even when adopting in- 
tentionally a popular style, succeeds in winning the applause of 
thousands, who can neither realize the nature of his work, nor 
sympathize with the difficulties which he has encountered in its 
execution. Yet, though he lived in an age in which the path of 
science was beset by a quagmire of error and uncertainty ; though 
the plan of his work is close and scientific; its style dry and 
quaint, and its scope exceedingly limited, Gilbert White may be 
considered as much the founder of a new epoch in science as Bacon, 
and as much the father of a new branch of literature as Defoe. 

Everybody has read White’s Natural History of Selborne. 
Children have read it for amusement, students for instruction, and 

naturalists, themselves famous in their own day, have turned its 
pages lovingly, as the great work of a revered master, and one 
which, swt generis, will probably never be excelled. 

What is the secret of this success? How has the author of a 
series of letters describing the natural curiosities of an obscure 
country parish attained the rank of a classical author? The 
answers to these questions will, we think, be found by an examina- 
tion of the circumstances under which this work was written. It 
is well known that poetry flourishes best in a rude and unlettered 
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state of.society ; and it is equally certain that the same rule holds 
good of all other imitations of nature. If the pastorals of Theo- 
critus had been written in the Augustan age of Rome, they would 
assuredly have been as stilted and unreal as those of V irgil. Let 
anyone compare the Dorset idyl of the Owl and N ightingale, 
written 600 years ago, with the pastorals of Pope or Philips, and 
these again with the true glimpses of rustic life contained in the 
Poems wm the Dorset Dialect, and the Gamekeeper at Home, 
and he will see that, to depict nature with faithfulness, and there- 
fore with success, two things are necessary. The writer must be 
either before his times, or behindthem. That is, he must either be 
amongst the first to regard nature with the eyes of a lover; or, if 
he live in the days of “ Elegant Extracts,” and compiled “ Natural 
Histories,” must treat all such “ aids to genius ” with the neglect 
they merit, and bury himself in some lonely spot where he w ill be 
dependent upon his own observations for the materials of his works. 
This isa rule which admits of no exception, and it is by the observ- 
ance of the latter part of it alone that the genius of Barnes has 
been able to live with the memory of Burns, or the works of 
Richard Jeffreys to be read with pleasure by students of the 
Natural History of Selborne. 

It has been common to compare Gilbert White and Izaak 
Walton as two writers united by the common bond of an unselfish 
love of nature. We must be careful, however, to distinguish 
between the enthusiast for art in angling, and the enthusiast for 
truth in Natural History. 

Walton is nothing if not an artist, in the purest sense. He is 
fierce and zealous for his pastime ; but, beyond its province he 
originates nothing. Its natural history is but a compendium of 
the knowledge of his age—or rather of its ignorance. On the 
other hand, the author of the Natural History of Selborne is by 
no means a propogandist. The story of his life—such as we know 
it—would re-assure us on this point. The information which he 
has been at such pains to collect is freely communicated to others: 
but he himself lies outside the world of science—limited as it then 
was. He has no scientific rivalries or partizanships; he is a 
member of no school or sect. Such a fact is of a piece with his 
whole work, and stands in marked contrast to the surroundings of 


‘an age in which the treatment of science was scarcely yet free 


from the party spirit of scholasticism, and when the exaggerations 
and petty bickerings of the Royal Society had already furnished 
matter of ridicule to three generations of poets. 

An integrity of criticism, if we may so call it (since it arose as 
much from a love of justice as from an inclination to retirement), 
is also seen in his remarks upon a contemporary work, of the 
merits of which there could have been few better judges than 
himself. 


One Scopoli had written a learned and pedantic book, which, as 
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White admitted, illustrated sufficiently well the characters of the 
birds of the Carniola and neighbouring parts. Nevertheless, the 
work contained blemishes, which must have keenly prov oked 
White’s sensibilities as an accurate observer. Yet, we find him 
asking his friend’s opinion of it with all the eagerness of a student ; 
and even when he felt compelled, in the interests of science, to ex- 
pose its grave defects, he did so with a kindness and delicac y 
unequalled in the history of scientific correspondence. 

** Not,” he says, “that Scopoli is. so circumstantial and attentive 
to the life and conversation of his birds as I could wish: he 
advances some false facts . . . . he also advances (what I 
was going to say) impossible facts” (as when he stated that the 
woodcock carried its young out of danger with its beak). “ But, 

candour forbids me to say ‘absolutely that any fact is false, because 
I have never been witness to such a fact.” 

The success of White’s researches, a success of which he was 
himself fully conscious, was the result of years spent in unwearied 
observation of everything that grew or breathed around him. He 
had read nature’s book, as far as it was then intelligible to any ; 
and he had even gone further, and halted only on the brink of 
discoveries which were not completed till long after. This, indeed, 
has been the case with all the founders of an abstract science. It 
was so with Bacon and Adam Smith, as well as with Gilbert White. 
After clearing every obstacle from the path of the future investiga- 
tor; after making their approaches with every regularity, and trium- 
phantly carrying point after point, they are suddenly and inexpli- 
cably baffled just at the moment when success seemed within their 
grasp, and leave the mystery (now really no longer such) to be 
solved by far less able successors. 

It is this inductive method of working up to a grand result that 
is so characteristic of the writings of White, and which dis- 
tinguished him from the pedantic catalogue-makers of his day, as 
well as from natural economists, such as Kirby and Spence, and 
from sentimentalists, such as Charles Waterton. As it has been 
usual to give as an instance of the Baconian method, the formula, 
‘“‘ given, the electric wire—the Atlantic cable;” as it might be 
said of White, first of modern naturalists, that, given the bill, or 
foot of any bird, he will conjecture accurately its form and 
habits. 

But this is not all of the praise that is due to White as a 
scientist. He was, perhaps, the first-to make a‘judicious use of 
arguments drawn from analogy, from the theory, that is, that 
what is observed in the case of one animal, may, under certain 
conditions, be taken to hold good of another. 

Thus, wishing to account for the early migration of the swift, 
he compares it with this, and with its lofty range of flight, the 
precisely similar habits of the great bat (a species of his own 
discovering), and arrives at the conclusion that, as both these 
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creatures find their living in the higher strata of the air, it is 
probable that, the earliest cold being felt in these regions, the 
consequent death of insect life will be accompanied by the dis- 
appearance of the animals that have subsisted on it. Yet he fails 
not.to observe that he delights “very little in analogous reasoning, 
knowing how fallacious it is with respect to natural history.” 

These are but scattered hints towards a true method of investi- 
gation, not precepts drawn up for the use of intending naturalists. 
The plan of his work was necessarily desultory, and he seems 
neither to have expressed, or held any definite hopes with regard 
to the foundation of a comprehensive natural system. The 
purpose of his own life as a naturalist is expressed in an eloquent 
passage. ‘ Monographers, come from whence they may, have, I 
think, fair pretence to challenge some regard and approbation from 
the lovers of natural history ; as no man can alone investigate the 
works of nature; these partial writers, may, each in their depart- 
ment, be more accurate in their discoveries, and freer from errors 
than more general writers; and so, by degrees, may pave the 
way toan universal correct natural history.” 

It is needless to call to mind the extent to which this doctrine 
has been carried in the present day, when every branch, every 
sub-division of natural history has its monographer. 

This, then, was the favourite and valuable part of White’s 
labours. It may be seen to the best advantage in his letters on 
swallows, which Pennant, the zoologist, to whom they were ad- 
dressed, calls a “curious monograph.” 

The same plan of treatment was applied, though in a more 
limited degree, to every other bird or beast, which he touched on. 
Owls, bats, curlews, nightjars, warblers, cuckoos, ringousels; harvest 
mice, water-voles, he has left the materials, the rough outline at 
least, for a monograph of each. 

But, to many, Gilbert White will seem to have been possessed 
of qualities fitting him for a higher work than that of naturalist, 
poet, or antiquary. An observer of nature so close and so unerring, 
could not have failed to delineate with skill and vigour the cha- 
racters of men. 

There are many features of his writings that point to this conclu- 
sion, and it is a pity that no such scheme was ever carried out by 
himself, as he once deemed capable of application to a then little- 
known country. “Some future faunist, a man of fortune, will, I 
hope, extend his visits to-the kingdom Ireland. . . . The 
manners of the natives, their superstitions, their prejudices, their 
sordid way of life will extort from him many useful reflections.” 

A Catholic Darwin, a cosmopolitan White, a lesser Layard, a 
greater Stradling ; devout, eccentric, indomitable, imperturbable, 
with much love of nature, and no fear of man; such was the 
second in renown of our now classical naturalists. Less familiar 
to our riper years, the history of Charles Waterton’s life and work 
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has been ever dearto boyhood. It is indeed a tale of daring adven- 
ture and hardy experiment in the realms of nature peculiarly dear 
to the imagination. Who that has once read, does not carry for ever 
in his mind the picture of the mad Englishman entering a native 
village 1 in triumphal procession, astride of a huge alligator, with 
snapping jaws and brandished tail, but helpless as a schoolboy’s 
lizard in that fell grasp which has w rested its forefeet cross-wise upon 
its back! Ofa piece with this is the story, in later days, of the 
precise and immovable naturalist accomplishing a feat from which 
a Hindoo snake-charmer might well have shrunk. The scene this 
time is in England. A club room in Leeds, where the holiday 
members of a natural history society are assembled. By some 
accident the removal of the lid from a glass show-case has permitted 
the escape of a tolerably large and active colony of “ rattlers.” 
There is a panic rush to the door, and.a diorama of fluttering coat 
tails. But one member remains behind and begins composedly to 
gather the hissing reptiles with his naked hand and to replace 
them in theircase. This member is Charles Waterton ! 

The best years of the truant naturalist’s life were mainly devoted 
to three great scientific objects. The foremost of these was the 
continuous and immediate study of natural life (and, in England, 
this implied.chiefly bird life) in his own desmesnes. The idea of 
a noble park abandoned as a breeding ground for rare and beautiful 
fowl, where the solitude was never broken by the presence of man, 
or disenchanted by the sound of horn or gun-shot, is indeed a 
fascinating conception. 

Here Waterton was at home amidst his birds; tending their 
wants, and noting their habits with a care truly astonishing. 
There was no bird-note that he failed to recognise, no nest to 
which he could not climb with a boyish zest of danger. So absorbed 
was he at times in his hobby, that his abstraction seemed to ignore 
the commonest rules of deduction. The story is told, that being 
intensely eager for a colony of rooks to be added to his rarer trea- 
sures, and having at length attracted a flock of those birds into 
settling within his park, he dispatched a servant in hot haste to 
close the gates and so secure the interesting visitors within the 
circle of his walls ! 

Nothing angered Waterton like the desecration of his zoological] 
paradise through the wanton trespass of any of his neighbours, and 
he would visit his displeasure upon the most contumacious offenders 
in a characteristic manner. Yorkshiremen keenly relished the 
devilry displayed in the retribution which overtook a certain 
bully butcher boy, who disregarding all inspired warnings that 
“ Boggart ” would have him, continued his insolent career day after 
day along a disused bridle road through the park. One wild even- 
ing, however, the evil one did come for the scoffer, dropping from 
a branch on to the saddle behind; and holding him in a relentless 
embrace. The horse flew like the wind ; the victim yelled for 
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mercy ; and the fiend, sticking like grim death, gibbered in his 
ear. At last the park gate was reached, and the avenger slipped 
off with a parting “ hulloo!” The scare was effectual ! 

The second of our naturalist’s hobbies was the art of taxidermy, 
then in its very infancy. Waterton had early set his face against 
the angular cases stuffed with hay, like the Coverley badger, that 
served as replicas of natural forms. The plan adopted by himself 
was undoubtedly the true one. Despising the charlatanery of build- 
ing up a skeleton, he reserved his energies for moulding the plastic 
skin into a life-like statue. Toa certain degree this method has 
now been recognised, and in one direction a further step has been 
taken in the casts of fish well known to visitors at South Ken- 
sington. 

The third great project of Waterton’s later years was the appli- 
cation of the famous * Wourali” poison as a counteragent in cases 
of hydrophobia. His theory was that a well-timed local injection 
of this arrow-poison would anticipate the final convulsions of rabies 
by leaving nothing for the venom to work upon. Though always 
on the watch for an opportunity of experimenting successfully, 
Waterton was here doomed to disappointment. In other hands, 
however, the partial success, at least, of his discovery has been 
vindicated. ‘Tothe consistency of his purpose in this as in all else, 
his life and death bear lasting witness, 


HUBERT HALL. 


































SHADOWS FROM AN OLD SUN-DIAL. 


By FREDERICK GALE. 





SHADOW THE LAST. 


WHEN the last shadow flitted across, my memory was running on 
grand. pageants, and now I see again in the dial of the past scenes 
of a very different kind w hich occurred amongst the humbler 
portion of H.M.’s subjects. 

And now the reader must look back to 1846, and go with me 
to a place which has long since been swept off the face of the earth 
—“the old Rookery in St. Giles,” after midnight; and he may 
add one more to our party of six, consisting of a barrister friend, a 
Cambridge undergraduate, myself, and three detectives, one of 
whom had buried his name and himself in the police force, after 
a short and—as long as it lasted—brilliant career in a fast cavalry 
regiment, in which he lost his money. The following events 
happened before the Lodging-house Act was passed. 

The whole affair was remarkable. My friend the barrister, who 
stammered tremendously, brought his cousin, the Cantab, to my 
rooms on his way through London, and, after introducing him to 
me, remarked, “ Will you get a ch- h-h-ain and dog coll-l-i-ar and 
ch-h-h-ain this fellow up, he is m-m-m-m-ad ; he has just become 
h-h-h-eir to eight th-h-h-h-ous-and a year.” It was true enough, 
as a wealthly old aunt, who would not show her hand before, and 
never would say who should have her property, had taken a fancy 
to him, and had suddenly arranged everything eight-and-forty 
hours before, and had made the nephew her heir. It was late 
on Saturday evening, and of course the good fortune of one of 
the party made spirits run high, and it was agreed that we would 
take advantage of a promise which had been made to me by my 
friend the ex-dragoon officer, then a detective, to go over the 
Rookery ; and shortly before midnight we started off. We had no 
difficulty about our escort, and our first visit was to a chandler’s 
shop, turning out of the St. Giles’s end of Drury Lane, kept by a 
clean, motherly old Irish woman, who was smoking a pipe, just to 
hear the news, for she was well known to the police, and always 
found bail for her customers who were in trouble over any drunken 
row. “Aye, sergeant, if ye are passing round, mind and be going 
last to Mrs. Corney’s, the loft over the ould stables ; she has a large 
company to-night for shure, and there will be a big supper at Dan 
Sampson’s kitchen, for they came for a lot of things this evening, 
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and they'll be at it just now; and there’s good entertainment I 
can tell you, and there’s a fiddle there, and singing and dancing.” 
We wandered round, and took an outside view first. Most of the 
houses were rambling dilapidated buildings, and it required careful 
walking, as all kinds of refuse were lying about, and the thorough- 
fare was neither clean nor savory. Many passers-by gave a 
friendly good-night to the police, more than one of whom were old 
offenders, who knew they weren’t wanted that night for anything, 
and walked fearlessly as if they were honest citizens. It was a kind 
of tacit bargain with the denizens of the Rookery and the police that 
they would be left unmolested, unless they were “ wanted ; ” in fact 
the Rookery was a kind of preserve, and existed on sufferance, 
and all lodging-houses were liable to be searched without any 
offence to the inhabitants. And, as a rule,if Tom, or Jack, or 
Harry was wanted, he would walk quietly away with an officer 
without any bother, and go to the station, for the Rookery popula- 
tion knew that if a policeman was injured the whole place would 
be condemned. The Rookery was a refuge for all law breakers 
except murderers: they would have turned them out at once if 
they knew them. 

The first place of our visit was to Dan Sampson’s. “There was 
a sound of revelry by night ” in the area, which ceased when three 
ominous taps were given at the door, and Dan Sampson himself 
opened it, cn hearing the word “ police” given. ‘ Do you want 
to look round?” was the enquiry. ‘ Yes,” answered a detective. 
“‘ Ah, you will find no one here you want; but you are welcome, 
anyhow, for the boys are merry below.” 

In the kitchen, which formed one large room almost the same 
size as the house, were a company of about forty people, sitting 
round a long table which, to use a conventional expression “ groaned 
with eatables and drinkables.” The company were very merry. 
Amongst them I recognised more than one street character I knew, 
and particularly noticed two men, who sang patter songs about the 
streets, on political and other subjects, and a dog-collar vendor and 
kind of ‘* Cheap Jack,” who constantly disappeared from public gaze 
and came back with very short hair. There was a fiddler, as the 
old Irishwoman foretold, who gave us “St. Patrick’s Day in the 
Morning,” to which the company beat time with their feet. The 
most perfect good humour prevailed, and not being a rendezvous 
for desperate thieves, but a kind of cadgers’ home, there was no 
shrinking from the myrmidons of the force. It was proposed by 
a gentleman without a shirt, and seconded by another gentleman 
with a broken nose and one eye, that the visitors should leave 
them a crown for luck, which request was immediately complied 
with, and we parted with the best wishes of the company. It 
would be tedious to enumerate half the haunts we visited, and 
we kept Mrs. Corney’s for last, and went there about 3 a.m. on 
Sunday morning. 
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Mrs. Corney’s town residence was a large loft over a stable which 
had been “gutted,” and therefore accessible only by a ladder, there 
being no stairs. After shouting and throwing something up, a voice 
was heard—if it could be called a voice. at all, it seemed nothing 
human, a kind of croak—asking what we wanted ? Police, put 
the ladder down.” We went up sandwich fashion, police and a 
visitor alternately, and never shallI forget the scene. First let me 
introduce Mrs. Corney, a short, bloated woman, to whom soap 
evidently was a stranger, clad in some slatternly parody of female 
habiliments, over which was a kind of hackney coachman’s coat, cut 
in two at the waist and w orn with an old-fashioned “Spencer.” A 
very little of Mrs. Corney’s company went a long way ; in fact, she 
was an “old hag.” In a loft of no very large dimensions at least 
sixty people, of all ages and sexes, were lying on beds—or something 
in the nature of a bed—on the floor and on kind of shelves like bad 
berths ina ship; the heat and effluvium were dreadful. One of 
the police took a bull’s-eye out of his pocket and lit it, and 
examined every sleeper’s face, in case there was anyone he 
wanted ; some slept, or pretended to sleep, it out; one or two 
cowered and shrank away, evidently guilty of something; one, a 
drunken sailor, was chaffy and comic, and by no means modest or 
polite in his remarks. But the saddest thing to see was a poor 
fellow, who was in bed with a little pale girl of about eight or 
nine years old, asleep with her head on his breast, looking flushed 
and hectic: “For God’s sake, gentlemen, don’t wake the child, 
for she has the fever on her, and I only just got her to sleep!” 
Good Heavens! what a place for a child with a fever. We had 
had quite enough of Mrs. Corney’s lodgings,and went away some- 
what sadly, for the poor father’s anxiety and his child’s face were 
very melancholy to think of. They were, as the police said, 
evidently country people, who were strangers in London. The 
Cantab wanted to give the man a sovereign, but the police said 
it would be no good as he would be robbed directly ; but one 
of them undertook to look after them the next morning and get 
‘them to a ynematte place, and the Cantab left the money. 
Poor fellow! I am glad he did so—and with that kind feeling 
too—as a feather shows which way the wind blows, and what 
use he would have made of his fortune had he come into it. 
But he never did, as, sad to say, when I looked at the Times on 
the following Wednesday, to my horror, I read, “ Awfully Sudden 
Death of an Undergraduate at Cambridge.” It was my fellow- 
explorer of that night. He was chatting to some friends in his 
rooms and fell back dead, within three days of our parting from 
him. There must have been some latent disease, but it was 
supposed that his good fortune was the immediate cause of his 
death, which was owing to arush of blood to the brain. 

And now, if you please, we will sit down and discuss burglary 
as a science and a trade with a notorious expert in Newgate prison. 
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There can be no doubt about the accuracy of this reminiscence, as 
I wrote down the particulars at the time, and: have my notes before 
me. Having the good fortune of an intimate acquaintance with the 
late Mr. Jonas, the amiable and excellent Governor of Newgate, I had 
the opportunity of seeing many things which the outside world do 
not; and, through him, I had an interview with some of the most 
celebrated burglars of modern times,inter alios the hero of the Corn- 
hill burglary at Messrs. Walker, the jewellers and watch makers. It 
may be remembered that the case made a great sensation, as a cele- 
brated trial took place on the question of “ thief-proof” safes after- 
wards before Chief Justice Cockburn, and the ringleader, after 
his conviction, was one of the principal witnesses, and told how 
he and his confederates gave eighty guineas for two of the safes to 
experimentalize upon, and he stated that the safe was never made 
which he could not prise. And the Chief Justice remarked on 
the melancholy prostitution of genius and talent which the man 
possessed, and said that with his natural gifts and industry, if 
rightly directed, he might have been occupying the place which he, 
the Chief Justice, then did. 

My visit to the burglar was purely ol a secular character. The 
convict was under sentence of twenty years’ penal servitude, and 
was picking oakum previous to his chads to Portland, and I 
called on him with an eye to have a social talk with a fellow man 
who followed a desperate and dangerous calling as a business. I 
always think that of the two men, a sharp practitioner who keeps 
just within the law, and gives up his life and all his mind day by 
day to get hard bargains with and overreach his neighbour, is far 
below a burglar in the moral scale, as he has the opportunity of 
getting an honest living and prefers being a rogue. 

Well, here we were, burglar, visitor, and head warder, all in a 
cell, the former picking oakum. I was distinctly warned not to 
commence talking to the prisoner, but that if he began I might 
join in. I rather fancy that we liked one another at first sight, as 
he was a pleasant- spoken man with good manners, and on my 
picking up some oakum and smelling it, remarking to the turnkey 
that it was a healthy occupation, the convict burst out laughing, 
and said, “Ah! sir, you would not like the smell if you had had 
as much of it as I have, and twenty years more before you, at my 
age.” 

“Yes, but you'll get your ticket-of-leave.” 

To shorten this story, let us make it dramatic dialogue; dram. 
pers. being, A., the visitor; B., the convict; W., the warder. 

B.—* Not I, sir. Inspector --— has marked me, and. I shail 
never be free again. I forgive him from the bottom of my heart 
for taking me, as he did it ‘clever, and I like talent; but, so help 
me , if my revolver had been at hand, I would have shot him 
as dead as a nail if I knew what he was going to say at my trial.” 
A.— But that would have been a hanging matter ? ” 
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B.—“ What do I care for hanging? I shall be dead long before 
my sentence is out.” (The man was delicate.) “Itis no fault of 
mine—society made me a thief. I was sent to prison as a child, 
on the charge of breaking windows (of which I was innocent) for a 
few days, and went into prison an honest boy, and came out a 
thief, and have been one ever since, and would be one again if | 
was free. A convict never can do right; and, as I stand before 
God, sir, I tried again and again to get honest bread, and, where- 
ever I was, the police or some old ‘pal’ split on me, and I lost my 
employment.” 

W.—* You were in that job at ——, where the warder was mur- 
dered, weren’t you ?” 

B. «| was there, though I had no hand in it, and was examined 
before the coroner; and the coroner asked me how it was that 1. 
a strong man, stood by and sawa man murdered? And I told him 
that once in prison I disclosed to the governor a plot for murder- 
ing a warder, and he told me to mind my own business, and not 
meddle. Because I was a convict the governor could not imagine 
that I could have the heart to save a man from being killed in 
cold blood, and I told the coroner that now I would not lift a little 
finger to save his life, or any other man’s in the gaol, unless he had 
been kind to me. No, take my word for it, sir, once a convict 
always a convict. If es ce * (the warder) “ will let you read 
this letter, you will see how the police treat us.” 

It was from a woman rightly or wrongly supposed to be the 
convicts wife—a woman doubtless as deep in crime as he was— 
but it was written with the heart-felt pathos of loving affection. 
The letter ran, as nearly as I can remember, in these words : 

“The police have given me back my wedding ring, which I am 
very glad of, and I will keep it as long as I live, and the shaw! 
what you gave me at Birmingham, which proves that what In- 
spector —-— said at the trial about that shawl robbery was false.” 

B.—* Just read those words about the shawl, sir, the facts were 
these: when the judge was going to pass sentence on me, 1 knew 
it would be a hot one, as I was wanted for dozens of things over 
and over again, and this was a very big burglary, involving pro- 
perty to the amount of several thousand pounds; and a wang 
—— suggested that probably I was in the great shawl robbery a 
Birmingham ; and I begged for time to prove that I bought dat 
shawl over the counter and paid for it, as I did, and was never 
within a hundred miles of Birmingham at any time long before 
the burglary. But no, Inspector —— wanted to make himself out 
a very clever officer, and to know everything—and here I am.” 

A.—* Well this cell is a deal more comfortable to-day than out- 
side, for the east wind is dreadful and this place is warm and airy. 

B—€ Yes, sir, all very well, and there is nothing to complain of 
here as regards lodgings and rations, and you” (turning to the 
warder good-humouredly) “ are obliged to let us have all that is 
VOL. VIII. SS 
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paid for, as the City of London keeps their eye on you, Mr. ——; 
but when we go to some of the convict depots—and I have had 
a great deal of experrence—we don’t get all that is paid for, and 
many a bit of beef or mutton is put away; but no one listens to a 
convict.” (Turning quickly to A.:) ‘Did you ever see the ‘ Ticket- 
of-Leave Man,’ sir? It is every word true; and so is ‘ The Orange 
Girl of Lambeth, > which they were playing at the Marylebone, 

before I was run in. Take my word, sir, a convict and ticket- of- 
leave man have no chance.” 

A.-—“ How did you find burglary pay as a following ?” 

B.—* Precious bad on the whole, for people don’t think how 
much it costs. Why, a big job, sir, costs a deal of dead money if 
it does not come off. There are some to watch, and to carry the 
tools, and they must all be well paid before and after, or they’ll 
split, and if the job does not come off it is all dead money gone. 
And when we did get a good thing, like that Cornhill, there was 
such a lot of swag that we had to throw a quantity of it aw ay, as 
it was not safe to get rid of it in England, for every fence was 
watched, and I was so tired of it all that I was not sorry when I 
knew the worst. There is no rest in the ‘business’ when you 
once take to it, for you don’t know whom to trust. The only job 
which really pays is one which can be done single-handed, with- 
out any confederates ; and if they find it out they call it shabby 
not to share, and they are much fonder of sharing the plunder 
than the danger.” 

A.—*“ If you had the chance of hard, honest work, and hard fare, 
would you try it?” 

B.—* Try it, sir? if we had only colonies to go to, as it used to 
be, I would have asked for a ‘lifer’ and got rest somew here, but I 
would not give sixpence for a ticket-of-leave in England.’ 

I went with a friend to see “The Orange Girl of Lambeth,” which 
was much the same as the “ Ticket-of-Leave Man” in plot, and 
when the last scene was set-—which was a view of Chisel Beach, and 
the convict gangs at work in the quarries—pit, boxes, and gallery 
(the admission was from threepence to a shilling, dress circle) rose 
en masse and cheered to the echo; and I suspect the enthusiasm 
was caused by the fact that not a few of the audience had swung 
the manly pick there. 

I shook hands with my convict friend at parting, and had a long 
talk with the head warder about him, and the warder said that he 
believed that the man was speaking the truth, and he had 
sneaking liking for him himself. The real vagabonds, in his 
opinion, were the men who tried to gammon the parson and who 
come the repentant dodge. As regards the police in public pro- 
secutions, he said, as a whole they are very fair, but of course some 
men are over zealous and officious, and if they have gone too far 
they never admit themselves to be wrong. “ Now,” he added, 
“that Birmingham shawl business, about which I believe the man 
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spoke the truth, rankles in his heart, and he is just the kind of 
man, who, if he got out and met the policeman against whom he 
is so bitter, he would kill him and be hung for it and not care a 
straw, and accept his fate as the inevitable; and but for that, if 
he was out again and met the officer who arrested him, he would 
laugh over it; for in my long experience I have always observed 
of the criminal class that they are very sensitive about what they 
call ‘fair play.’ I have had lots of murderers here who have 
confessed to the murder, and have made up their minds to be 
hung, and have been hung, and who have gone on to the warders 
in charge night and day to the last about some little bit of the 
evidence which they denied, whether it was essential or not.” 

We visited the four others of the gang who were in the Cornhill 
robbery, but they were very different from their chief, whom | 
interviewed, with the exception of one young fellow, who seemed 
to feel his position—they were not a nice lot. On passing out of 
Newgate we went through the exercising yard, where prisoners 
awaiting their trial were, and saw a perfectly different kind of 
burglar, a regular Bill Sikes, who was in for a very bad job, with 
a good off-chance of being tried for murder, as his victim was in 
the balance between life and death from a crack with a life- 
preserver. The man had been a hanger-on of the prize ring, and, 
curiously enough, I recognised him as a man whom I had seen 
twelve or fifteen years before sparring at a benefit, and incurring 
the indignation of the spectators for foul play against a young 
fellow who was a novice, and I was not sorry to hear that he 
would probably get penal servitude for life. I may remark that 
my pet burglar did not believe in life-preservers as a rule: he 
made no secret of his reasons, which were, that work should be 
done neatly; and he added, “I don’t want to hurt a servant or 
inmate who never hurt me, and, besides, a crack on the head 
aggravates a whole neighbourhood.” There was one fine young 
cavalry soldier amongst the prisoners, who had three ribbons on 
his coat, who had seen good service, and who felt his position very 
keenly, and kept his eyes on the ground as he marched round. 
The warder told me that the officers in the regiment were very 
anxious about him, as he was a capital soldier and there wa’s not 
a mark against him in the garrison books. He was in on a 
charge of shoplifting, his accomplice being a handsome, fashion- 
able-looking woman, who had been convicted several times. Let 
us hope he got off and that the woman got her deserts, for 
probably he had been trapped, and was quite ignorant of his 
companion’s calling. Let me here observe that I have studiously 
refrained from cumbering this article with any sensationally 
morbid accounts of New gate, the arcana of which were all open 
to me. It always strikes me that the gushing writing about 
murderers and executions is just so much poison. The Lefroy 
and Lamson murderers, and all that ‘every one wrote and spoke 
Ss 2 
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and said became an absolute nuisance and shame. I only speak 
of live puppets whom I have seen on the wires, and I try to 
represent them just as they were, and I have not referred to 
any newspaper or document of any kind with the exception of 
some notes which I made of my conversation with the burglar at 
the time. 

And now I am going to give a sketch of Newgate in a state of 
siege; it was at the time of the Clerkenwell explosion, and my 
old friend the Governor wrote to me, and offered me a seat during 
the trials. He had a kind of small pew in the dock, and I found 
myself seated next to Mrs. Ann Justice, the woman who was the 
go-between and messenger, and communicated with Burke, a 
prisoner in Clerkenwell who planned the blow-up, and the 
conspirators. 

London was in great excitement. We must most of us re- 
member the daily parade through the street of the police van on 
its way to and from the police office, pending the magisterial 
enquiry, surrounded by mounted police; and the guard which 
was kept over Millbank, where the prisoners were confined. And 
when it came to the trial, the safety of Newgate was not for- 
gotten, and I never should have supposed, had I not seen it, the 
inside precaution. I called at the Governor’s lodge in the morn- 
ing to go into the court, and, having business in various parts 
of the gaol, he took me round with him. The covered yard was 
occupied by a very strong body of police, armed with cutlasses 
and revolvers, and also at every passage of each entry and exit, 
and no one was allowed to pass who had not an order from the 
Governor. We were going across a kind of flying bridge, which 
led into the courts, and were stopped by Policeman X, who refused 
us unless we could show a written pass from the Governor. “I 
am the Governor,” said Mr. Jonas ; “let me pass directly.” “I 
don’t know you, sir, and I shall not without the pass,” was the 
answer. The Governor winked at me and repeated, “I am the 
Governor of Newgate.” The man was inexorable, and in a minute 
or two a warder was in view, and the Governor beckoned to him 
and said, “Come here and let me through.” The warder, with 
the impetuousness of authority, shouted, “It’s Mr. Jonas, the 
Governor.” 

Policeman X instantly stood aside. 

‘“‘Give me your name and number,” said the Governor. 

“ It is very hard,” answered Mr. Bobby, “I only did my duty, sir.” 

“ Now look here, officer, I will report you at head-quarters < 
swre as you are born’ ’ (policeman X looked justly angry), “ and T 

shall tell your superiors that if ev ery officer in London did his 
ey as well as you have done, London would be quite safe ; and 

I shall ask him to put a special mark against your name for pro- 


motion.” (Policeman X and the Governor looked at one another 
with mutuai respect.) 
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Now I am not going to write a lot of padding about that 
trial, but simply to mention a few incidents which I don’t 
think the public knew, for no one except ourselves could see 
what was going on inside the dock. First as regards the 
“desperate ” conspirators. The man who was hung, Barrett, 
was an Irish-American or American-Irish Fenian, a very superior, 
well-educated man, with nerve and courage worthy of a better 
cause ; and there was one other man who kept aloof from the others, 
a handsome man of about forty years of age, with a large tawny 
beard, who sat at one extreme end as Barrett did at the other; 
and neither of them held any communication with the other five 
(four men and Ann Justice, who seemed a most excitable and 
suspicious lady, and who kept on turning round sharply and 
enquiringly at me, and evidently could not reckon me up). The 
other four men were the most miserable, contemptible lot of 
cowards I ever saw, in fact one, a long tailor, was such a scarecrow, 
and his coat and black trousers were such absolute “ razor: straps ” 
from wear and grease that I told the Governor if the man was 
hung I would give him an old coat to be hung in, for really he 
was not fit to be seen on the gallows. Mrs. Ann Justice was 
released for want of identity on the third or fourth day, and when 
she knew she might go she rushed out of the dock like a rabbit 
bolting out of a hole. The four seedy prisoners suffered all the 
agonies of death, in anticipation, throughout their trial, as they 
had a bucket of water near them anda mug, and they drank that 
bucket dry without much trouble, as they kept on all day like 
travel-worn dogs. I had not the slightest pity for them, for | 
don’t think they cared a straw for the numbers who were killed 
and died directly or indirectly from that explosion, and they were 
just the kind of people who would delight in cruelty and blood- 
shed, as all cowards do, when they do so with impunity and safety 
to themselves. Of course the principal witnesses were informers, 
one of them being the notorious Corydon, a very smart, free-and- 
easy, good-tempered fellow, to all appearance, who had served in 
the American Civil War and who had the key to all the Fenian 
conspiracies in America and elsewhere. He was retained by the 
Government in Ireland and England, and was removed from place 
to place by the police, and no one except the police knew where 
he was at any time. 

The trial went on for several days, and the case was proved up to 
the hilt against all, except the woman, and no doubt truthfully, 
by the informers and circumstantial evidence, but in only one 
case, that. of Barrett, was it confirmed by an independent witness 
beyond all doubt whatever. The Chief Justice took four hours in 
summing up, and disentangled all the story from beginning to 
end, and pending the summing up, it was curious to watch the 
faces of the prisoners, sitting close by them as I was. Barrett's 
face was perfectly unreadable, as he never showed any symptom of 
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fer or anxiety of any kind, nor did the man with the big red beard, 
but the other four men, doubtless miserable dupes of designing 
men, though utterly callous to the sufferings of others, looked at 
one another and moaned, the perspiration poured off them, and 
they drank water cup after cup at a time. There was not the 
least moral doubt of their guilt, but the Chief Justice left most 
impartially and fairly with the jury the fact that in only one case 
was the approvers’ evidence confirmed beyond doubt, and that 
they must either find in Barrett’s case that a woman who, accord- 
ing to his, the judge’s, opinion, had given the fairest evidence in 
the world, was a perjurer, or that Barrett was “guilty.” Those 
who remember the trial, which only occurred some fifteen years 
ago or so, will bear in mind that Barrett only was found guilty, 
and the others had the benefit of the doubt and scuttled out of the 
dock, as Mrs. Justice had done before. But the scene between 
the Chief Justice and the capital convict is not easily forgotten by 
those who heard and saw it. The Chief Justice Cockburn hated 
passing sentence of death on a prisoner, for he was a very 
sensitive man on many points, though as courageous as a lion, 
and after the prisoner had been asked to say anything why 
sentence of death should not be passed, he was silent, and the judge 
had commenced passing sentence, when the prisoner urged that 
he was an American citizen and did not understand that he had 
waived his right to speak. The judge told him that, under the 
circumstances, if he pleaded ignorance, he might say a few words, 
and Barrett began, and did not mean stopping, though sev eral 
times he was told that his remarks were irrelevant and only a 

treasonable speech. At last he was allowed to have his own way, 
and he spoke well and clearly, and wandered on about American 
Independence being only successful rebellion, and so on for three- 
quarters of an hour, and appealed to heaven and his open grave 
against “the tyranny of England,” “ justice to Ireland,” and so on. 
Whilst he was speaking, my opinion was that he expected to escape 
the gallows, and when he had quite finished the Chief Justice 
took up the running, and answered him categorically, reminding 
him that without the ghost of a ship or an army, or a party, or a 
cause for waging war for national wrong, he had most cruelly and 
brutally exploded a barrel of gunpowder in the heart of a great 
city, knowing that it must cause death to women and little 
children who were round it. And the words went home, and for 
the first time the prisoner shook from head to foot, for he clearly 
saw that the judge did not hold out a prospect of mercy. They 
were nothing more or less than a gang of hired murderers who 
lived on agitation, and all deserved hanging. I don’t suppose a 
fairer trial was ever heard, especially in the midst of great 
national excitement. It had some result anyhow, as now we 
hear upon good evidence that one of the greatest authorities in 
England informed his constituents that the Clerkenwell explosion 
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“drew attention to the wrongs of Ireland,” and I am thankful to 
say that the brutal murder of two Government officials, one an 
amiable English nobleman and another a loyal and trusted secre- 
tary, drew attention to “justice to England” as regards sanctity 
of human life. 

And a parting word about the late Governor, Mr. Jonas. He 
was one of the kindest and truest men I ever met, and many a 
long talk I had with him about crime and criminals: he looked on 
the latter, whoever they were, as people who were unfortunate, and 
did all in his power to induce them to be obedient and orderly 
in prison. He had an aversion to punishment for prison 
offences, and when a man broke out and’ became incorrigible he 
was ready, on the first sign of amendment, to meet him half way, 
and to persuade him that he was his own enemy. Moreover, he 
was very particular about the diet, and had a ration extra for 
himself sent from the general stock at every prison meal, and, as 
he told me, very often made his luncheon off it, as he could not 
get better cooking in his own kitchen. His idea about criminals 
was that the only hopelessly incorrigibles were the London pick- 
pockets and tramps, as work of any kind was wholly foreign to 
their nature.. There was one thing on which he and the head 
warder were thoroughly agreed on, which was, if capital punish- 
ment was abolished no one’s life would be safe in a gaol, as there 
were a class of desperate ruffians who were restrained by nothing 
but the fear of the gallows from having their revenge. 

And now about this gallows. I read very carefully every word 
of the Commissioners’ Report on the subject, when the Duke of 
Richmond presided over the Royal Commission on Capital Punish- 
ment. The very first authorities in the United Kingdom were 
examined, and reports from most Continental countries and from 
America were laid before the tribunal. The reasoning on both 
sides was very exhaustive and critical, and the most able argu- 
ments pro and con. were used. Iam quite sure of one thing, which 
is, that the daily and hourly writing about capital convicts and their 
sayings and doings after conviction, and what their solicitor says 
and writes, and the sensational accounts of executions are simple 
poison to the public mind; men like Lefroy and Lamson had a 
regular kind of Court Circular daily about them, and the gallows 
was invested with a spurious dramatic interest which was caviar'e 
to the million. The writers on capital punishment, with due de- 
ference to them, are notoriously not always over particular about 
facts ; and the accuracy of their evidence, in bullying a Home 
Secretary, is often very doubtful. One thing we know from 
experience, which is, that nine times out of ten, when a capita! 
convict at the trial calls Heaven to witness that he or she is 
innocent, the chances always are that the prisoner is guilty in 
cases when all evidence is clear te common sense; as experience 
has proved that earnest denial is the last chance against un- 
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answerable facts, and the majority of those who, and whose 
friends, have emphatically protested that they were innocent, 
have confessed. There are more lies told about hanging than 
most things. Half the people in past days, whom I knew, 
and who had been to a public execution, said, “‘ they were passing 
accidentally and saw the dreadful exhibition.” It was impossible 
to see it accidentally, as no one could have been within half-a- 
mile of what used to be called “Hang Fair,” without. knowing it, 
owing to the crowd going or returning. In Thackeray’s Miscel- 
lanies, there is a republished article from “Fraser” of 1840, 
“Going to See a Man Hanged,” which to my mind is one of the most 
powerful pieces of writing of that great and good author. It is 
perfectly true and accurate, word for word. Dickens wrote a good 
deal about murders and hangings, but in a very different spirit from 
Thackeray, and I prefer the latter’s matter-of-fact writing on the 
subject, though I cannot agree with the finish, as it winds up as 
an anti-capital punishment article 7m toto. I make no scruple in 
admitting that with malice prepense or from morbid curiosity, if 
people like to call it so, when I came to London I went to a 
hanging at Newgate, and was some hours, from daylight onwards, 
in the crowd, and afterwards at a window ; and my idea was, and is, 
that the crowd of roughs was much the same as at a Lord Mayor’s 
show, and their behaviour much the same too; there was a good 
deal of horse play, but I witnessed no special brutality, and when 
the execution came off, which was a very short ceremony, there 
was a dead silence almost in the crowd, who were all bare-headed, 
and presented a most extraordinary appearance as viewed from a 
high window; and I give the majority of them credit for the same 
feeling which came over me, which was one of intense pity for a 
fellow creature who was brought to such a miserable end, though 
he thoroughly deserved it. ‘There was not much to shock one in 
it, when the chaplain and a warder or two were on the scaffold 
with the culprit, but when he was left standing alone, quite 
deserted by the whole world, above that enormous crowd, I felt 
that I would have fought the whole crowd, one down t’other come 
on, to have got the man away. The gallows to me had no more 
interest than a dentist’s chair, and my humble impression is that 
all the padding im some of the papers about the “ sheriffs’ arrival 
and the mourntul procession,” and the “ solemn words of the funeral 
service,” and the remarks of the hangman, is an offence to common 
sense and journalism. I think the authorities who do admit the 
press use a wise discretion, and if there is bungling or unneces- 
sary torture through carelessness, it should be known, and if the 
man wants to make a communication the press should be there to 
receive it. There should be no secrecy, and there should be no 
vulgar sensational reports. And at this moment, when nothing 
but fear of the gallows has made the assassination conspirators 
inform, it does seem to me monstrous that people should talk 
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about abolishing the power over life by the State. There are a 
class of people who are as dangerous as the pestilence, poisoners 
and assassins to wit, and public safety is quite ground enough for 
putting them away. 

Cui bono? does ‘anyone say ?—all this talk about night 
cellars, gaols, Newgate, &c. My answer is, that it is useful in 
everyday life to “call a spade a spade,” and to see things 
with one’s own eyes instead of through sensational spectacles. | 
don’t think there is a man of any class, however high or low, 
with whom I have not talked unreservedly, man to man, on men 
and things in general, and my creed is that we are all somewhat 
alike, only different externally, owing to circumstances and the 
fashioning. I feel confident that if my friend the burglar and I 
had been in a distant colony together we should have got on like 
brothers; he was a well-educated man and a man with many 
noble feelings. ©n the contrary, I have known many men of good 
position and unsullied character outwardly, looked up to and re- 
spected (?)}—no, feared, if people spoke the truth—in whom I could 
not find one single redeeming manly trait. I am not very fond of 
Dickens’s philosophy, outside his low comedy and melodramatic 
sketches: it is treason to say so, but I don’t see his puppets on the 
wires in everyday life, but Dombey was a great reality. He was 
a wonderful life portrait of the lowest of living creatures; of a 
class who put a wall of ice between themselves and mankind, 
whom we meet in every kind of society—cold, pompous, heartless, 
and highly (so called) respectable men. 

And now sat prata biberunt. It is time that these sketches 
came to anend. They are jottings of past memories as they have 
come before me, almost entirely without reference to any book 
or paper, and they simply profess to be what they are nye 
“ Shadows from an Old Sun-Dial.” 


THE END. 







































“WRIGHT, OF DERBY.” 


: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 


Ir Derby has done nothing else, it has given its name to the 
“blue ribbon of the turf,” to rare china, to the “Rupert of 
Debate,” and to one of the not least famous of the founders of the 
English school of painting. Whenever the name of Joseph 
Wright is mentioned, the affix “ of Derby” is invariably appended. 
“ Wright, of Derby,” first used, no doubt, to distinguish him from 
another craftsman of the same name, has become a familiar collo- 
quialism. Wright was emphatically “of Derby :” in Derby he was 
born, brought up, betrothed, became famous, died, and was buried. 
Out of the sixty-three years of his life, fifty-six years were spent 
in Derby; and of the remaining seven years, three were devoted to 
London, where, in his seventeenth year, Wright was a pupil under 
Hudson, the tutor of Reynolds and of Mortimer; two were 
expended in Italy, in the study of Michael Angelo; and the 
remaining two years were passed at Bath, which city Gains- 
borough had just left for the metropolis. Thus, over half a 
century of Wright’s honest, wholesome life was passed in his 
native town, where he received more commissions direct from the 
easel than any contemporary painter. 

Derby has just awakened to a sense of the honour that is con- 
ferred upon her by her painter-son. She is worthily showing her 
gratitude by dedicating the gift to the town of the Corporation Art 
Gallery by a collection of the pictures of Joseph Wright. The 
idea—which originated with Mr. William Bemrose, the publisher, 
and a kinsman by marriage of Wright’s family—was a happy one. 
It has been happily carried out. Possessors of the paintings of 
Wright were invited to send their canvases to the Wright col- 
lection. The appeal has met with such a general and generous 
response that the committee are enabled to exhibit a thoroughly 
representative gathering of examples in the several directions in 
which Wright made for himself something more than a local repu- 
tation. Unfortunately, the authorities of the National Gallery 
will not allow Wright’s acknowledged masterpiece, “The Air 
Pump” (No. 725 on their walls), to leave that institution; while 
we miss the pathetic picture, “The Dead Soldier,” made familiar 
by Bovinet’s engraving; and “The Forge,” which was at Broad- 
lands (R.A., 1871, No. 245); but the Derby exhibition is very 
comprehensive, and contains, perhaps, more of Wright's work 
than has ever before been collected under one roof since Wright 
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himself exhibited, nearly a hundred years ago, a collection of 
twenty-five of his paintings at George Robins’ rooms, Great 
Piazza, Covent Garden, London, several of which are in the 
present collection, in almost as good a condition as when they 
left the artist’s studio. The collection shows all the sides of 
Wright’s wonderful versatility. Looking through the gallery one 
is struck with the indomitable industry of the man. The larger 
portion of his working life was marred by nervous suffering, 

brought about by too continuous a devotion to study while in Italy. 

This illness prostrated him for months at a time; it followed him to 
his death. But though the Derby exhibition contains but a portion 
of what he painted, we have presented to us no less than one 
hundred and fifteen ambitious paintings ; and thirty-three origina! 
studies and sketches. Among the various noblemen, ladies, and 
gentlemen, who have lent their pictures may be mentioned Lord 
Scarsdale, Lord Belper, Lord Houghton, the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
the Hon. Mrs. E. W. Griffith, the Rev. Sir George Wilmot-Horton, 
M.A., Bart., Sir Henry Wilmot, Bart., V.C., C.B., M.P., H. Chandos 
Pole-Gell, Esq., C. E. Newton, Esq., Fitzherbert Wright, Esq., F. C. 
Arkwright, Esq., F. Beresford Wright, Esq., W. Bemrose, Esq., 
N. C. Curzon, Esq., the Corporation of Liverpool (from ‘ The 
Walker Art Gallery”), the Trustees of the National Gallery, 
and others. 

The opening of the Wright exhibition at Derby this Eastertide 
was a vital event in the intellectual history of the Midland 
borough. Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, the art director of South 
Kensington, was at the private view, and enthusiastic in his praise ; 
while Mr. Seymour Haden, our premier etcher, when asked at 
the inaugural] conversazione to say a few words about Wright and 
his work, struck the right key-note when he remarked that Wright 
could say more for himself by the canvases on the walls before the 
company than many speeches, and he accordingly left Wright to 
speak for himself. Mr. John Ruskin, in his Modern Pawters, calls 
painting, or art generally, as such, with all its technicalities, 
difficulties, and particular ends, a noble and expressive language. 
And when Mr. Seymour Haden asked Wright to speak for him- 
self, he had heard the clear language of the man of mind speak 
from his canvases. If Wright did need anything saying in his 
favour, it was said by the Mayor of Derby, when he alluded to the 
ability of the painter in mixing his colours: brilliant, yet mellow ; 
attractive, yet enduring. These pictures of Wright’s were, it 
must be remembered, painted more than a century ago. Yet the 
pigments have retained their pristine freshness and power; they 
are almost as fresh as when they left the easel. This is all the 
more remarkable when we take into account that Wright did not 
achieve his effects by painful thicknesses of colour. He never loaded ; 
he never plastered paint on with the palette knife; he never, as 
a great critic cogently observes, “ lays tint over tint till a figure 
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’ THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 
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expended in Italy, in the study of Michael Angelo; and the 
remaining two years were passed at Bath, which city Gains- 
borough had just left for the metropolis. Thus, over half a 
century of Wright’s honest, wholesome life was passed in his 
native town, where he received more commissions direct from the 
easel than any contemporary painter. 
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representative gathering of examples in the several directions in 
which Wright made for himself something more than a local repu- 
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will not allow Wright’s acknowledged masterpiece, “The Air 
Pump” (No. 725 on their walls), to leave that institution; while 
we miss the pathetic picture, “The Dead Soldier,” made familiar 
by Bovinet’s engraving; and “The Forge,” which was at Broad- 
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himself exhibited, nearly a hundred years ago, a collection of 
twenty-five of his paintings at George Robins’ rooms, Great 
Piazza, Covent Garden, London, several of which are in the 
present collection, in almost. as good a condition as when they 
left the artist’s studio. The collection shows all the sides of 
Wright’s wonderful versatility. Looking through the gallery one 
is struck with the indomitable industry of the man. The larger 
portion of his working life was marred by nervous suffering, 
brought about by too continuous a devotion to study while in Italy. 
This illness prostrated him for months at a time; it followed him to 
his death. But though the Derby exhibition contains but a portion 
of what he painted, we have presented to us no less than one 
hundred and fifteen ambitious paintings ; and thirty-three origina! 
studies and sketches. Among the various noblemen, ladies, and 
gentlemen, who have lent their pictures may be mentioned Lord 
Scarsdale, Lord Belper, Lord Houghton, the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
the Hon. Mrs. E. W. Griffith, the Rev. Sir George Wilmot-Horton, 
M.A., Bart., Sir Henry Wilmot, Bart., V.C., C.B., M.P., H. Chandos 
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N. C. Curzon, Esq., the Corporation of Liverpool (from ‘ The 
Walker Art Gallery”), the Trustees of the National Gallery, 
and others. 

The opening of the Wright exhibition at Derby this Eastertide 
was a vital event in the intellectual history of the Midland 
borough. Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, the art director of South 
Kensington, was at the private view, and enthusiastic in his praise ; 
while Mr. Seymour Haden, our premier etcher, when asked at 
the inaugura] conversazione to say a few words about Wright and 
his work, struck the right key-note when he remarked that Wright 
could say more for himself by the canvases on the walls before the 
company than many speeches, and he accordingly left Wright to 
speak for himself. Mr. John Ruskin, in his Modern Painters, calls 
painting, or art generally, as such, with all its technicalities, 
ditficulties, and particular ends, a noble and expressive language. 
And when Mr. Seymour Haden asked Wright to speak for him- 
self, he had heard the clear language of the man of mind speak 
from his canvases. If Wright did need anything saying in his 
favour, it was said by the Mayor of Derby, when he alluded to the 
ability of the painter in mixing his colours: brilliant, yet mellow ; 
attractive, yet enduring. These pictures of Wright’s were, it 
must be remembered, painted more thana century ago. Yet the 
pigments have retained their pristine freshness and power; they 
are almost as fresh as when they left the easel. This is all the 
more remarkable when we take into account that Wright did not 
achieve his effects by painful thicknesses of colour. He never loaded ; 
he never plastered paint on with the palette knife; he never, as 
a great critic cogently observes, “ lays tint over tint till a figure 
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has as many vests as the grave digger in Hamlet.” There is no 
evidence of labour. Nearly all his great pictures are so thinly 
painted that the texture of the canvas is discernible under a body 
as rich as it is transparent. Wright’s brush was never overcharged ; 
and yet the colours retain their original strength: whites, greys, 
carnations, golden and silvery tints stand, while Sir J oshua, Gains- 
borough, Wilkie, and Turner decompose. It would be worth while 
living a hundred years past one’s alloted existence to contemplate 
the condition of the pictures of the great painters of the present 
day. ‘Turner’s adulterated colours are fleeting frauds, and the 
masterpieces of the giant Sir Edwin Landseer are alre: dy showing 
painful signs of premature decay, “The Bolton Abbey” and the 
“ Laying Down of the Law” are cracking and tesselating, leaving 
black disfigurements where there should be a glow and glory of 
colour. If the process of decomposition is not arrested, these 
splendid examples of Landseer’s power will only be worth the 
gilded frames in which they are hung. Wright evidently in- 
terested himself in the purity of his pigments. He painted for 
posterity. His colours defy the insidious advances of time. Now 
and again he has been spoiled by ignorant bespatterers of varnish, 
who seek to “improve” old pictures, as ignorant architects seek 
to “restore” old churches. 

Before we study Wright’s pictures, let us for one moment regard 
the painter himself. He comes of the great middle-class of society. 
His grandfather was a Derby solicitor ; his father, also following 
the legal profession, was known as “ Equity Wright,” because of 
the even balance of his judgments. Born on September 3rd, 
1734, at No. 28, Iron Gate, Derby, Joseph Wright early showed 
a natural aptitude for art. This inclination his father for a time 
discouraged. Pope when 


“As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 
Lisp'd in numbers, for the numbers came.” 


The painter’s power came to Wright as an inheritance from Nature ; 
it was inherent in his head, heart, and hand, and forced itself into 
expression. There is some latent truth, after all, in blundering 
Dogberry’s declaration that reading and writing are the gifts of 
nature. Chantrey carved when a child, riding a donkey wi with 
milk for the Sheffield market; the boy Turner painted in his 
father’s shaving shop. W right was born in an age when the 
facilities for art education were few; there were no schools of 
art; South Kensington belonged to the future; the National 
Gallery did not exist. 

Wright’s knowledge of drawing must have been to a great 
extent intuitive. His early efforts were done secretly in an attic, 
for fear his father should discover his employment. ‘“ Equity 
Wright,” however, saw the bent of his boy’s mind, and in his 
seventeenth year Master Joseph was sent to London to study under 
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Hudson. After a novitiate of two years he returned to his home, 
painted the portraits of his kindred, and the opulent Derbeians of 
that day. He had then achieved the mature age of nineteen. In 
1756 he had a second session under Hudson, lasting fifteen 
months; after he had completed this term, he came back to his 
native town. <A room in the Town Hall was allotted to the 
ambitious young artist, the limitations of his father’s residence 
preventing his canvases being advantageously displayed. In 
1765 we find Wright exhibiting at the Great Room, in Spring 
Gardens Charing Cross, London. Eight years afterwards he was 
married. He at once proceeded to Italy, the Mecca of every 
painter’s pilgrimage. At Rome he applied himself so closely to 
his calling that he shattered his health. He copied, on an exten- 
sive scale, the drawings of Michael Angelo, in the Capella Festina 
of the Vatican. His sojourn in Italy, despite the saying of De 
Loutherbourgh, that ‘no English landscape painter needs foreign 
travel to collect grand prototypes for his study,” exercised an 
important influence upon his work. He was fortunate to see a 
memorable eruption of Vesuvius. This scene of fiery splendour 
and poetic horror he studied from all positions. He has reproduced 
the spectacle in several notable pictures. He made himself 
familiar, too, with the caves at Capri and the grotto of Pausillipo. 
These places he has turned to good artistic advantage. In 1775 
Wright returned to England. He was located for two years at 
Bath, but the western city does not appear to have favourably 
impressed him. He left it for Derby, where he remained (with the 
exception of a holiday inthe English Lake-district) until the day 
of his death, which occurred on the 29th August, 1797. The dust 
of the gifted artist is interred in St. Alkmund’s Church, Derby 
tablet, with a sympathetic inscription, marks the place of his 
sepulchre in the fine old parish fane. The artist spirit remained 
with him to the end. Two hours before he died, a painter-friend 
came to his bedside. Wright had lost the power of utterance, but 
he drew his fingers upon the sheets and traced outlines thereon, 
to express the rapture they had once mutually enjoyed in the same 
calling. “We are going to Heaven, and Vandycke’s of the com- 
pany,” said Gainsborough ; and Joseph WwW right, mutely tracing a 
picture upon the sheets that would soon be his shroud, showed the 
ruling passion to be strong in death. 

Although a confirmed valetudinarian, Wright appears to have 
been a very amiable one. Mr. William Bemrose, in a graceful 
memoir, to be followed by a sumptuous “ Life,” gives us some graphic 
glimpses of the inner life of this great man. Here is a genial 
picture :— | 

*“‘ Painting was not Wright’s only pursuit. He was a real lover 
of music, and was considered by those able to judge to be a first- 
rate amateur performer upon the flute, which he was taught by 
Tacet. From the instrument being at first placed in his left hand 
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he could never play right-handed, and to accommodate so unusual 
a habit he had a flute specially made with two additional parts. 
Mr. Denby, the organist of All Saints’ Church, at this time had 
weekly concerts at his house, at which Wright played the,flute, 
Burdet the violoncello, and the Rev. Mr. Hope ‘ thorough bass on 
the harpsichord,’ the Rev. Mr. Blackwall and Mr. Charles Denby 
first and second violins. These were joyous evenings, in which 
Wright took a prominent part, as, though naturally shy and 
retiring, he was of a social and lively disposition, and became the 
life of the party. An old inhabitant of Derby, Mr. Haden, used 
to relate that Wright once asked him whether he should te ach him 
to draw or to play on the flute, and that he foolishly chose the 
latter. Wright, he said, was a very pleasant master, and told him 
that Madeira was the best medicine for the flute, therefore, when 
he gave him a lesson, he always ordered in a bottle of Madeira. 
Mrs. Cade (his daughter) has related that he used to play upon 
the flute in the evening, after he had prepared his palette for the 
next day; and that the Rev. Thomas Gisborne was in the habit of 
drawing with him in the morning, and playing upon the flute in 
the evening. She also recollected going with him to Darley Grove, 
where he delighted to hear the echoes to his flute.” 

The personal appearance of Wright is well conveyed to the 
present generation by his own portraits, of which there are no 
less than seven in the Derby Gallery. A mezzotint of himself at 
forty-five, with a broad-brimmed hat and a quaint brown coat, has 
made his features familiar to most people. A verbal portrait of 
Wright occurs in the Monthly Magazime of October, 1797, from 
which we extract the following :— 

“In his person he was rather above the middle size, and when 
young was esteemed a very handsome man; his company was then 
much courted, on account of his pleasing vivacity and convivial 
habits; his eyes were prominent and very expressive ; in his 
manners he was mild, unassuming, modest to an extreme, generous, 
and full of sensibility, with the perfect carriage of a gentleman ; 
honourable and punctual in all his transactions, he entertained the 
most utter contempt for everything like meanness or illiberality ; 
and his good heart felt. but too poignantly for the misconduct of 
re 

‘It is pleasing to record, that in his works the attention is ever 
directed to the cause of virtue; that his early historical pictures 
consist of subjects either of rational or moral improvement, and 
he has succeeded admirably in arresting the gentler feelings of 
humanity; for what eye or heart ever remained unmoved at the 
sight of ‘Maria,’ ‘Sterne’s Captive,’ or ‘The Dead Soldier ?’ 
In his works ‘not one immoral or corrupted thought’ occurs to 
wound the eye of delicacy, or induce a wish that so exquisite a 
pencil had found employment on more worthy subjects.” 

It would have, perhaps, been better for Wright’s fame had he 
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not remained “ Wright, of Derby.” He was a recluse in the dul! 
little Midland town. He was remote from the atmosphere of art. 
It is possible to imagine that had he lived in London his name 
would now have been as familiar to the world as the names of Sir 
Joshua, Romney, and Gainsborough. It, of course, is all the more 
evidence of his powers that he was able, ‘despite his. provincial im- 
prisonment, to exercise so strong an interest in his own day. The 
criticism of his contemporaries is that of unstinted praise. The 
Unwersity Magazine, of 1795, speaks of “ the celebrated painter, 
Wright, of Derby, and his very fine figure, the ‘ Captive,’ from 
Sterne ;” and another authority of standing thus comments on 
the exhibition of Wright’s pictures at George Robins’ rooms, 
Covent Garden: 

“Yesterday, Mr. Wright’s exhibition was opened at the above 
rooms. It consists of i enty-five paintings, and considering the 
variety of subjects, and the effect of different lights, coming from 
one master, it is universally acknowledged by artists and amateurs 
to be the noblest spectacle of the kind ever shown in this 
kingdom ; to endeavour at enumerating the beauties of these 
performances would, upon a cowp d’wil, be precipitate, and by 
far exceed the limits of our paper. We shall, however, at different 
periods lay before our readers a particular account of these noble 
productions as they stand in the catalogue; except that grand 
scene of the Destruction of the Floating Batteries off Gibraltar, 
which we cannot resist the present impulse of mentioning out of 
its turn. In this picture, Mr. Wright has represented a view of 
the extensive scenery, combined with the action on the 13th 
September, 1782, in w hich his design is sublime, and his colour- 
ing natural and brilliant beyond description. We never remember 
to have seen shadow painted so little like substance as those in the 
foreground, which gain great strength and richness from the 
prodigious brightness of the grand explosion at a distance; but 
we feel ourselves inadequate to the task of pointing out the 
various merits of this phenomenon in the imitative arts, which 
proves the painter is unique iu the extraordinary line of the 
charming study he has so happily pursued.” 

Local anecdote says more than printed criticism about Wright’s 
powers. We are told of one of Wright’s painted dogs that a living 
dog came with lively emotions and licked the canvas. Mr. 
Bemrose shows that the dog was not singular in having paid such 
an unintentional compliment to the artist, as the following 
authenticated anecdotes show : 

“Mrs. Morewood, of Alfreton Hall, went with her friend, 
Mr. Holland, of Ford House, to see some painting at Wright’s 
rooms, when looking at the portraits of the three children 
of Mr. Walter Synnott, grouped in the act of letting a dove 
fly, while the empty wickerwork bird-cage was introduced in 
the foreground, she desired Mr. Holland would remove the bird- 
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cage, as it obstructed her view of the lower part of the picture ; 
it is almost needless to add that the cage was made of paint and 
not wickerwork, and that Wright thanked the lady for the 
compliment she had thus unconsciously paid him. At another 
time, a man who had occasion to enter the painting-room when 
the picture of the ‘Old Man and his Ass’ (from Sterne) stood 
upon the floor, tried to kick away the saddle, so as to obtain a 
better view of the picture. And on another occasion, it is said, 
a gentleman, on entering the room, bowed to the full-length 
portrait of the late Mr. Charles Hurt, of Wirksworth, which was 
placed near the fire to dry, thinking it was Mr. Hurt himself who 
was in the room.” 

Similar anecdotes have been told of all the great painters. 
There is a terse tradition of the contest of Zeuxis with 
Parrhasius, the birds coming to pick, with the greatest avidity, 
_ grapes which Zeuxis had painted, and Parrhasius deceiv- 

Zeuxis with his simulated curtain which he thought real 
rg of the horse of Alexander the Great neighing in 


recognition of the steed in Apelles’ picture, supposing it to be 


alive; and of Quentin Matsys, the divine Dutchman, so faithfully 
painting a bee on the outstretched arm of an angel, that when a 
fellow artist, visiting his studio, saw it, he took his handkerchief 
to brush it away. 

Wright commanded good prices in his day. His diary shows he 

made £16,038 out of his brush; but the figures are not inclusive. 
Perhaps Mr. John Everett Millais (with an income of forty thousand 
a year from portraits alone), Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. Edwin 
Long, Mr. Alma Tadema, and other Princes of the Palette, will 
smile at hearing that the highest price Wright received for a 
portrait was £126, and that his “ Siege of Gibraltar” was sold for 
£420; but the figures, when measured by the standard of a century 
ago, are not to be despised. Besides, Wright had quarrelled with 
the Royal Academy. No notice of his life would be complete 
which omitted mention of his relationship with the Forty. He 
first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1778. He was elected an 
associate in November, 1781. In 1784 he was made a full member, 
but he declined the honour of fixing R.A. to his name. The 
reason for this ill-feeling may be found in the fact that Wright 
was too brusque for the clique which then managed artistic 
matters in London. The pictures he sent to the academy were 
not “skied,” but so badly hung that they were disfigured by the 
feet of the sightseers. He was also rejected as an R.A. at a time 
when a Mr. Garvey, an artist who could not paint, was a success- 
ful candidate, and this was when Wright was producing his best 
pictures—pictures which entitled him to a foremost place in the 
academical body. The Academy, however, repented of the 
neglect they had shown Wright, and deputed their secretary, 
Newton, to wait upon Wright in Derby and solicit his acceptance 
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of the diploma, which he indignantly declined. The autocratic 
Academy had, in the first place, disdained to honour the provincial 
painter. The provincial could be equally despotic. He disdained to 
honour the Royal Academy. What cared he, pray, for initials to a 
name that now needed no credential? The affix “* R.A.” would, no 
doubt, now seem to Joseph Wright a title of simple supererogation. 
Do you remember the story recorded of a certain French journalist, 
when the first Napoleon took him familiarly by the ear and said, 
“T intend to give you the Legion of Honour!” The great man 
answered, “Thank you, sire, thank you. But could not your 
Majesty give it to my father ?—he values such things.” . In 
some such spirit Wright must have regarded the distinctions of the 
Roval Academy of Arts. The entente cordiale, however, seems to 
have been established between Wright and the Academy four 
years after he had rejected their ov ertures, for we find him 
exhibiting in 1788-9-90 and 1794, but in each case he omits the 
Associate’s initials from his name. 

Coming from the Man to his Work, we find the artist as noble 
as the individual. The Derby exhibition will serve the purpose 
of determining his place amongst the shining great ones who 
founded the English school. There will, no doubt, be conflicting 
opinions and contradictory verdicts as to the precise position to 
be awarded him in the hierarchy of Art ; and the critics will remain 
undecided as to the line of art in which Wright found his real 
metier. Upto the present time he has been distinguished for 
his lamp-light and fire-light effects painted in strong chiaroscuro. 
And in this branch, in his wonderful treatment of luminous re- 
flections on opaque backgrounds he, perhaps, does stand unrivalled ; 
but this exposition of light and shadow is apt to be regarded as a 
mannerism, masterly though it be. This is noticeable in the 
Bladder pictures, of which there are several examples, all of which 
are actuated by the same cunning trick of style. More highly 
wrought and potent are his groups seen by artificial light, such as 


one 12) “ The Gladiator,” where the artist has introduced himself 


n profile; (No. 16) “The Farrier’s Shop” (scene, Dale Abbey) ; 
(No. 19) “The Alchymist, in search of the Philosopher’s Stone, 


discovers Phosphorus, and prays for the successful conclusion of 


his operation, as was the custom of the ancient chymical astrolo- 
gers—the electric lustre of the phosphorus escaping from the 
glass retort illuminates the place, and reveals accessories painted 
with the minuteness of a Dutch master’s interior, while the 
expression on the boy’s face in the background is dramatic in its 
force ;” and (No. 48) ‘The Orrery,” in which a philosopher is giving 
a lecture on the Orrery, and where a lamp is put in the place of the 
sun. Six portraits are introduced in this wonderful composition, 
which Pether’s mezzotint has made familiar to the people who 
have not had the good fortune to study the original. Wright, in 


his lifetime, was known as * Orrery Wright.” The picture 
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598 “WRIGHT, OF DERBY.” 
invoked several notable poems. It shows at once Wright’s power 
as a portrait painter, and his skill in teaching reflected light. 
The head of the philosopher has the strength of Velasquez : 


* What awful science in that face appears, 
Replete with wisdom and made grey with years.” 


But Wright’s claim to be regarded as a master need not rest on the 
chiaroscuro speciality of his art. The Derby exhibition will dismiss 
many popular delusions. We have only heard of Wright as an 
English Schalken. Of his consummate colour faculty, of his mastery 
of drawing, of his skill in expression, we had heard little or nothing. 
As a portrait painter he was seldom mentioned. If the Derby 
exhibition reveals anything, it is the fact that Wright’s most 
striking artistic qualities appear in his portraits. There are 
numerous examples of his powers as a.portrait painter. One or 
two of them reach the Sir Joshua Reynold’s height of ideal ex- 
cellence, notably the portraits of children, and especially (No. 24) 
three of Mr. Newton’s children gathering cherries, and (No. 61) 
two of Mr. Pickford’s children, the gentle spaniel in the latter 
picture having the fidelity of one of Landseer’s canine creations. 
Wright’s portraits differ from the academical portraiture of his 
eriod. Many of them are styled “ Conversation Pictures,” which, 
while they remain faithful likenesses, at the same time introduce 
some pleasing piquancy, some hint of pathos, some suggestion of 
poetry. As Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, an authority on the subject, 
remarks in a critical notice: “ There was probably no man of his 
day who could draw the figure better, and very few who could go so 
straight to the effects they desired to produce. . . . He had 
none of the bravura of Hals or the mysterious brush-play of 
Rembrandt; it is rather of the simple precision of Hogarth and the 
quiet certainty of Van der Helst that his touch is reminiscent ; but 
he certainly had as much command over his materials as any 
painter of his day. It would, for instance, be difficult to find 
painter’s work more expressive and less laboured. . . . . He 
not only never fails, but succeeds without apparent effort. 
Some appearance of hesitation, some touch of the tentative, would 
be a relief to it; but it is masterly, and not least in representing 
the most subtle of all textures—human flesh.” The ease in thus 
securing effect is to our thinking one of Wright’s most artistic 
achievements. He has the art to hide his art. 

As a landscape painter Wright is not eminent, save in pictures 
of fireworks and conflagration, eruption and bombardment. Then 
his work ceases to be conventional. In the case of (No. 49) 
“The Annual Girandolo, at the Castle of S. Angelo, at Rome, 
1774,” Rome, in the distance, in a display of fireworks from the 
Castle of S. Angelo, it reaches the sublime. The Atheneum 
calls it “an epoch-making picture.” But in the treatment of rock 
and foliage under natural atmosphere, Wright has not the power 
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of his friend Wilson, who said to him, “Give me your firelight, 
and I will give you my daylight.” One or two canv ases, however, 
show how narrowly Wright escaped being a landscape painter, as, 
for example (No. 70), “ The Head of Ulleswater Lake from Lyulph’s 
Tower.” Itis one of the last pictures he painted, and the fore- 
ground is unfinished; but the water is liquid light ; the reflection 
of the hills, the idea of distance, and the sense of atmosphere are 
charmingly rendered. The dark cloud casting a corresponding 
shadow on the foreground, and forming an oval frame for the 
flood of sunlight w hich illumines the centre of the landscape, is a 
very clever and original effect. A large Shakesperean study 
shows still another side of Wright’ s versatility : (No 93) “ Romeo 
and Juliet, act 5, scene 3,” where Romeo lies dead, and Julvet, 
just recovered from her swoon, with dagger in her determined 
hand, is apprised of the approaching watchman by his shadow, is 
strongly dramatic, and one regrets that Wright did not devote his 
attention to more work of this classic character. Even more 
evidence of the artist’s various endowments is afforded by No. 30, 
“The Allegory of the Old Man and Death,” in which the old man 
has dropped his bundle of sticks, frightened at the approach of the 
grisly apparition stalking towards him. The ruined abbey, the 
rank vegetation, the fading foliage, and dark water, are all in 
sympathy with the scene. The picture is really a pre-Raphaelite 
production, i in its analytic force. The expression of terror on the 
old man’s face is a touch of genius that haunts the spectator after 
he has left the canvas. 

Other notable pictures are (No. 1) *‘ Scene from ‘ Winters Tale,” 
a Turner-like effect of ghastly white light on a mysterious sea ; 
(No. 38) “The Captive,” from Sterne; and (No. 64) Sterne’s 
** Maria,” the latter as sympathetic as the former is melodramatic ; 
(No. 58) * Edwin,” from Dr. Beattie’s ‘‘ Minstrel,” etched by Mr. 
Seymour Haden; also two of Wright’s own children, painted in 
Greuze’s sunny manner. Mention has been made of the Bladder 
pictures, of which Wright made a somewhat unsavoury speciality. 
Of these we have four fine examples. (No. 6) “Two Boys with 
Bladder.” One boy is blowing the bladder, his companion is 
looking.on. A lighted candle on the table reveals with amazing 
power the texture and markings of the extended skin, and lights 
up the boys’ faces. (No. 14) “Boy and Girl with a Blown 
Bladder.” The boy is holding the bladder, and the girl’s hands 
are extended to clasp it. The reflection of the hands on the thin 
surface of the bladder shows a mastery of light and shade worthy 
of a more inviting subject. No. 68 shows a girl balancing a 
blown bladder, and is very skilfully painted. No. 76 portrays a 
boy in the act of blowing a bladder. These Bladder pictures 
appear to have been in request in their day, for the majority of 
them have been engraved. An interesting department of the 
Exhibition is devoted to Wright’s water-colours, ink and chalk 
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drawings, prints after his pictures, and personal relics of the 
painter. The sketches show at once the diligence and precision 
of the artist. They also evince that he never sacrificed outline 
for colour, and in this respect we see the influence of Hudson’s 
pragmatic tuition. The relics are interesting because they are 
genuine, and include Wright’s palette and mahl-stick, his seal 
and shoe-buckles, together with a minute diary of the titles, 
prices, and owners of his pictures, domestic notes, &c., &e. 

Altogether, tht Derby exhibition will do much to enchance the 
reputation of Joseph Wright. If it does not place him amongst 
the Immortals, it will rescue him from neglect. Posterity will 
not now willingly forget his name. 


EDWARD BRADBURY. 




























THE TRACYS’ WIND. 





‘Ever the Tracys 
Have the wind in their faces.”,—OLup Sayrna. 


‘‘ HEAVE ho! heave ho! my mariners, and cast my moorings free ; 
Fair blows the wind for Holy Land, and fair our course shall be! 
Cheerly the master’s whistle blows, yarely the ship-boys strain, 
And steadily our good ship goes forth for the open main. 


The folk that throng her decks along be a diverse companie-— 


Merchants are there with merchant ware for marts beyond the sea ; 


And pilgrims, clad in weeds of grey, all bound by vows to God 


Barefoot to tread each hallowed way that Christ our Saviour trod ; 


And valiant soldiers of the Faith, pledged by the red-cross sign 


To draw the sword on the Paynim horde in the fields of Palestine. 


Our sails are spread, and fast they swell the blessed wind before ; 


And there are wavings of farewell as fainter grows the shore. 
But see! a boat; and hark! we hear the boatman’s loud halloo, 
“For gold, or for Our Lady dear, good mariners lay-to.” 


Within that boat, as fast it nears, a goodly knight is seen ; 
Stately and tall his form appears, but dark and stern his mien. 


Beside him, "neath the thwarts, are laid his arms and armour 


bright— 
Helmet and shield and battle-blade meet for a noble knight. 


But no device decks that good shield, nor yet the helmet’s crest, 
But all is black as are the plumes of the raven’s murky breast ; 
And raven black are all the weeds that wrap that knight I ween, 


Save where displayed on shoulder-blade the Red-cross sign is seen. 


“Ho! Master Mariner,” he cries, “‘ fain would I fare with thee 
Unto the strand of Holy Land—rich shall thy guerdon be.” 

The master doffs and louts him low—well loves he golden hoard— 
Nor seeks the warrior’s name to know, but welcomes him aboard. 





Again their ropes the ship-boys ply, again their sails are spread, 
But idly flapping now they lie on the cordage overhead. 

That prosperous wind that on our way before did waft us free 
Failed suddenly, and now the ship rocks idly on the sea. 
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But suddenly the sky ahead, that was before so bright, 

Grows dark, and dark the waves below, with the blackness of the 
night ; 

And from beneath that murky cloud the lightning flashes now, 

And a rushiny squall bursts o’er the sea, and strikes us on our 
prow. 


The merchant men, the pilgrim folk, call on Our Lady dear, 

But to the knight the ship-boys turn with looks of wrath and fear ; 

And speaks the master mariner, crossing his breast and brow, 

“ What dost thou here, thou evil knight; say who and what art 
thou ; 

What deed of thine hath drawn the curse of Heaven our ship 
upon ? 

Haste thee, and shrive thee of thy sin ; or haste thee, and begone.” 


The knight from where he sat apart, rose up, but nought he said, 

Proudly before himself he bore, now hung he down his head. 

He quailed to meet that shipman’s eye, or look him in the face, 

Though of great Rollo’s stock he came, and the kingly Norman 
race. 


Forth from among the pilgrim throng a grey-haired priest there 
passed, 

One that had served his Master long in penance and in fast. 

Earth had no saintlier man, nor one whose fame for holiness 

Was widelier reverenced or known—nor who desired it less. 

Of this world’s gifts he did but crave one only blessing more— 

A grave beside that hallowed grave where Christ was laid of yore. 


Upon his knees the knight sank down before that holy man, 

And heavily his moan made he, and fast his shrift began : 

*¢ Absolve me, father, for with Heaven favour and power hast thou, 
But I—Heaven will not hear my prayer; no, nor accept my vow. 


“ Fighting beneath the Cross to fall, on yonder holy shore, 

Is all I seek; yet still the seas refuse to waft me o’er. 

Behold the Tracy, whose foul:deed through earth and heaven is 
known, 

Who slew the blessed saint of God before God’s altar-stone ! ” 


That holy father turned aside and heaved a bitter sigh, 

Then sternly looked he on the knight, though a tear was in his 
eye: 

“Shrive may I not, though morn and eve for thee my prayers 
shall be. 


Begone, and take from us the curse that still must bide with thee. 
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Those feet that with St. Thomas’ blood bemired the House of God 

Shall never tread that sacred soil where Christ and saints have 
trod ; 

Nor ever shall the sword that cleft his consecrated head 

Strike for the faith where Paynims quake at the Red-cross 
Standard spread ; 

And for a sign of wrath divine on thee and on thy race, 

Turn where ye will, the wind of Heaven shall smite you in the 
face.” 


Forth passed the knight. And lo! the skies grew smiling as 
before, 

And merrily the fresh wind filled our swelling sails once more, 

And merrily our good ship sped across the summer sea, 

But never did the Tracy tread the fields of Galilee. 


F. SCARLETT POTTER. 
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Four eyes-—for the rosy glow 
Of the dawning over the sea ; 
When springing up like a god from his rest, 
The great sun flushes the ocean’s breast, 
And the life and the heart to the new day’s zest 
Wake joyous, fresh and free. 


Four eyes—for the gloaming hour, 
The soft pathetic light ; 
When Nature dreams in a golden hush, 
When the dusk air thrills to the rivers’ rush, 
‘nd the lingering gaze wakes the happy blush 
Where four eyes watch for night. 


our eyes—for the magic page, 

Of the poet’s ringing rhyme ; 
To meet as the strain with the heart accords, 
And the rise and fall of the measured words 
Strikes full and clear on the tremulous chords, 

That Love has strung for Time. 


Four eyes—to flash back laughter 
In the season of fearless mirth ; 

Four eyes—to glisten, and fill, and weep, 

As the grain is lost from the ears we reap, 

As the gems drop out from the circlet we keep, 
To crown the joys of earth. 


Ah me! do they watch I wonder, 
Those lost eyes brown and true ? 
Can pitying “ painless sympathies ” 
Dim their peaceful radiance up in the skies, 
As they see the weary yearning rise 
In the twins that once they knew ? 


SUSAN K. PHILLIPS. 


1 Tuscan phrase. 
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AND OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE, 
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The Times, in noticing the French edition of this work, says— 


“The merits of M. Duruy’s work are so widely acknowledged that it 1s not necessary to e 
upon any lengthened statement showing the great range of historical research displayed in 
upon any fresh eulogy of the author’s power of exposition and illustration. It deals confident 
and plausibly with the elucidation of all that is obscure in the great borderland between the 
historic and the historic, and with many it may shake the dictum of the late Sir G. Corney 
Lewis, in his ‘Inquiry into the Credibility of the Early Roman History ’—that ‘all the elabo 
researches of modern scholars respecting the primitive history of the Pelasgians, the Siceli, the 
Tyrrhenians, the Etruscans, the Aborigines, the Latins, and other national races must be consider: 
as not less unreal than the speculations concerning judicial astrology or the discovery of 
philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life, Not only the results of the uncritical Italian histor 
such as Micali, but those arrived at by the most learned and sagacious of the German inquirers, 
Niebuhr and Ottfried Miller, must be rejected when they relate to this unknown and undiscovera 
period.’ 

“Tt has been a vapid fashion in this country for a long time past to rave about the German aut 
Mommsen’s elucidation of the History of Rome, and this has, ina measure, caused M. Duruy’s 
superior and much more reliable investigation to be not only overlooked, but, to far too large 
extent, disregarded. * * * Wecan, by no means in our power, sufficiently indicate the value a 
importance of M. Duruy’s exhaustive work. Were it only on account of its superb illustrations 
less than 2,500 in number, of admirable delineation and engraving—it could but be pronounced a 
chef-Veuvre. * * * * We have had many Roman histories, printed and published in our oy 
country, deserving large commendation—that by the late Dr. Arnold, ‘the pre-eminent prince 
schoolmasters,’ more especially—but, ‘ the fires’ of each and all of these ‘pale’ and are ‘ ineffectu 
before the research, the explanation, and the individuality of M, Duruy’sincomparable work. No 
with any pretence to learning or judgment can refuse for a moment to acknowledge that not only | 
this history never been equalled, but that it is never likely to be surpassed. M. Duruy has, ina w 
discovered all that ever can be discovered, and written all that can be written concerning those 1 
events which changed the face of the world from the time of Rome’s foundation to the incursio! 
the Huns, the Vandals, and other barbarian hordes which overrun the whole Italian territory, a 
changed the face of Europe. * * * * Not one of our public schoolmasters should lose sight 
the re-appearance of this great work in its present form, since it will enable them to place in the hand 
of their most promising pupils—as the most fitting of ‘ prizes’—the very best means for their obtain 
a thoroughly perfect acquaintance with the most important facts of Roman History.” 
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